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SOME INTERPRETATIONS OF 
HISTORY 


‘Circuitus illi jam explosi sunt,’ exclaimed St. Augustine, 
referring to ‘the crushing monotony of endless cycles, 
period succeeding period and recommencing period, with- 
out anything ever advancing,’ that theory of everlasting re- 
birth, and re-death, which the Indians call samsdra, and of 
which St. Augustine elsewhere says, ‘qua opinione quid 
horribilius cogitari possit, nescio.’ With the coming of 
Christ ‘that infernal cycle explodes. Something new in- 
cessantly takes place. The Universe has come into being, 
it really grows and reaches maturity. The world has also 
an end, thus has a meaning, a direction, a significance.” 
With Christianity, thus for the first time, History becomes 
smething to be explained and understood, and not merely 
something to be described and remembered; and with His- 
tory proper there is also born the possibility of the new 
discipline of a Philosophy of History. 

When the well-known Catholic publishing firm of Her- 
der, in 1931, started its great series of a History of the 
leading Nations (interrupted, of course, by the advent of 
Nazidom), the first volume bore the title The Meaning of 
History.2 In a profound and masterly manner its author 
there treated of all the problems falling under a Philosophy 
of History, without naturally attempting to give a concrete 
exposition of human history in the light of such ‘ mean- 
ing.’ But this latter task has never ceased to fascinate, and 


‘Henri de Lubac, S.J.: Catholicisme: Les aspects sociaux 
iu dogme. Paris, 1938. (Editions du Cerf); pp. 98-99; 45 frs. 
[A fuller account of this important book will appear shortly in 
BLACKFRIARS.—Ep. 

*Dr. Joseph Bernhart : Sinn der Geschichte (Freiburg, 1931), 
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frequent attempts at it have been made. That non- 
Christians and even atheists should have made it—vide 
Mr. H. G. Wells’ Outline—is amusing, and shows to what 
extent the whole world since the coming of Christ stands 
under the empire of Christian ideas, whether men are 
aware of it or not.® 

Quite recently a Catholic writer has entered the lists, 
and the publishers of an English translation of the book‘ 
assure us that with its publication their search for a His. 
tory of the World, to be placed over against Mr. Wells’, has 
come to an end: but at least one reader must be allowed 
to say how little he shares their facile satisfaction. Count 
du Plessis is a gallant soldier, who has deeply pondered 
the meaning of history during a long life, and who be- 
lieves that he has now been able to work out a true inter- 
pretation of the way ‘ the Human Caravan’ (i.e. humanity) 
has come and is going. He distinguishes three stages: 
(1) ‘Adam,’ i.e. the story of the Creation down to the new 
start made with Noah; (2) ‘The Cycle of Dispersion,’ i.e. 
the period of conveniently called ‘ Prehistory’; (3) ‘The 
Cycle of Organisation.’ This latter stage, which he dates 
from about 3000 B.c., he divides again into four eras: 
(a) that of the ‘Kingdoms’; (b) ‘Empires of Power’; 
(c) ‘Empires of Government’ (beginning with Alexander 
the Great); (d)‘ The Ethnarchy ’ from the founding of the 
Catholic Church. 

Now, Count du Plessis obviously has read widely: and 
one of the good points of his book is that it is not exclu- 
sively centred upon the West, but tries to include in its 
synthesis both India and China. All the more must one 
regret that his reading apparently has never included any 


’ Another striking example of this is the Millenarianism of a 
Russia which protests its anti-Christian ideology. 


* Jean du Plessis: The Human Caravan: The Direction and 
Meaning of History. London, 1939. (Sheed & Ward; 10/6; 
pp. 366). 
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works’ of the historical school of ethnology, which not 
merely is leading in its own discipline, but has been able 
to give a true perspective of the prehistoric evolution of 
mankind, a period hitherto sadly distorted and out of focus 
through the error of the evolutionists, who tried to trace a 
single line of evolution for mankind, from Pithecanthropus 
to Darwin. Fr. Wilhelm Schmidt, by substituting for this 
unilineal a trilineal line of evolution, has once for all 
changed our approach to ‘ Prehistory.’ Primitive, i.e. food- 
collecting, man is now seen to have advanced to food- 
production along three lines, not merely chronologically, 
but geographically, distinct. The three primary civiliza- 
tions of Peasants, Herdsmen and Hunters thus developed 
at first and for a long time in isolation: and it is only sub- 
sequently and with an increasing complexity of combina- 
tion that these four distinct types of civilization (including 
that of the Primitives) mingled and produced secondary 
and tertiary civilizations, such as the Archeic Civilization, 
which Count du Plessis sums up as ‘ Memphis and Baby- 
lon, and with which he begins his stage of ‘ Kingdoms.’ 

Handicapped as he is by his ignorance of historical eth- 
nology, this author in an altogether too simpliste manner 
traces a constant unification of mankind after its original 
dispersal, without any realization that this purifying pro- 
cess is composed of a double rhythm—a divergence and a 
convergence of civilizations: the first of which two factors 
ensures the variety, the second the unity, of human civi- 
lization taken as a whole. Again, he simply identifies 
civilization with royalty—and in doing so, he naturally fails 
to realize the fundamental distinction between two kinds 
of Kingship: the sacred or territorial Kingship, derived 
from the Peasants’ Civilization, the King here being iden- 


‘Such as, for instance, W. Schmidt’s The Origin and Growth 
of Religion (London, Methuen, 1931; pp. 302). Of a mass of 
literature for the most part written by specialists for specialists, 
this manual is probably the best for the general reader, 
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tified with the son, husband or lover of the Mother-Goddes § epoc 
and having nothing in common with the people, made of § Hist 
ordinary clay, over whom he divinely rules; and secondly § usua' 
the military or personal Kingship, derived from the Hun. § de L 
ters’ plus Herdsmen’s Civilizations, of a King, elected by § Cath 
his clansmen, to lead them in a warlike foray. The firs § after 
type is characteristic of the Archzic Civilization of the § as it 
great river systems of the ancient world—Indus, Hoang § Body 
Ho, Euphrates, Nile; the second of the Aryan and Tura. § usual 
nian robber-bands, whose perpetual assaults on the regions § Pope 
of the Archzic Civilization led ultimately to a fusion of A 
the two types, mythologically expressed by a marriage of & tion. 
the Mother-Goddess to the God of War, and politically § nq | 
issuing in what Count du Plessis calls ‘ Empires of Power. §f sided 
All this he ignores and therefore fails to explain—a failure J gyer, 
which he himself is not unaware of and tries to brush aside § jt cer 
by an easy ‘Let us not bother overmuch with regard to § the s 
the remote ages where there is very little that we can know § writt 
certainly, and let us rather place ourselves in the centre of § ryn , 
the [Mediterranean] regions’ (p. 110). thus 
History after the zero-hour of the Incarnation our author J was . 
considers to consist of three periods, which he calls respec § thing 
tively ‘The First Assault’ (33-313), ‘Trench Warfare’ § jhis . 
(313-1517), and ‘ The Second Assault ’ (since 1517). With § pence 
out agreeing altogether with his chronology as regards the § pyjijd 
year 1517, one can certainly say that the general attitude § ‘J, 
of ‘ the world’ towards the Church founded by Christ was § of ¢h, 
at first an attempt of stamping her out; secondly, of enslav- § yenoy 
ing her; thirdly of denying her claims. But looked at posi- § j, a1n 
tively rather than negatively, would it not be better to 
speak of the first age of the Church (till 313) as that of the f 
Martyretic, the second of the Monastic, and the third of 0. 
the Missionary Ideal? (The third period one would date Jo 
from the inception of the Crusades and the advent of the § lated 
Friars.) These three marks, which of course have nevet *». 
constituted the exclusive monopoly of any one period, yet J ° p. 
seem each particularly appropriate to the three great Mp 
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x0ddess § epochs of Church History respectively. Unfortunately, the 
nade of | History of the Church, like the Faith of the Church, is 
-condly | usually considered (and taught) ‘ against somebody,’ as Fr. 
e Hun. § de Lubac says in his brilliant exposition of the nature of 
ted by ff Catholicism’—first against imperial and royal jurists, and 
he first § afterwards against Protestant teachers. Instead of being, 
of the § as it ought to be, a history of the growth of the Mystical 
Hoang § Body of our Lord, Church History (at least until 1517) 
Tura § usually resolves itself into a pull-baker, pull-devil story of 
regions § Pope v. Emperor. 
sion of # A recently published book on the subject’ is no excep- 
lage of f tion. It professes to be the political history of the Papacy 
itically § and thus at the best can only be expected to offer a one- 
Power.’ & sided view of the Church as a whole. Unfortunately, how- 
failure § ever, it is not written even as a monograph by a specialist; 
h aside § it certainly is not written by one who wishes to preserve 
ard tof the sense of the whole—‘ Katholon’; still worse, though 
1 know § written by a Catholic, it reads like one of the ordinary 
ntre of # run of Protestant history books. The Concordat of Worms 

thus is said® to mark ‘ the hour when the modern spirit [! ] 

author § was severed from the spirit of the Papacy’; ‘the ignoble 
respec @ things done by the Renaissance Popes’ are, according to 
rfare’ this author, ‘ things not separable perhaps from the service 
With § rendered to Rome: for saints do not function as war-lords, 
‘ds the builders and fosterers of the arts’;° the Inquisition 
titude § ‘blackened itself for all time by interfering in the rights 
ist Was @ of the enquiring reason: Galileo, threatened with torture, 
ensla\- # renounced as erroneous the Copernican system ’;'° and one 
: ae is almost led to see in the Holy Office a continuation of this 
er to 

ird of * Op. cit., p. 239 and p. 243. } 
d date ‘Joseph Bernhart: The Vatican as a World Power. Trans- 
of the § lated by George N. Shuster. (Longmans, 1939; pp. 456; 15/--) 
never Sp. 145. 
rd, yet *p. 228. 

great 297. 
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‘ sinister’ institution, since we are told" in shocked tones 
that ‘its jurisdiction extends even into medicine ’—why? 
Because it forbids abortion! 

We have shown at the outset that Dr. Bernhart is cap- 
able of better things: perhaps the most charitable view to 
take is that this last book of his was written as a pot-boiler 
for transatlantic consumption. His translator has from 
time to time committed lapses which at least provide some 
unconscious humour. For instance, what is ‘a beleaguered 
conscience ’?'* Probably Mr. Shuster has mistaken ‘ bela- 
gertes’ (‘ beleaguered’) for * beladenes (‘guilty’) Gewis- 
sen.’ ‘It was the age of triumphant feudalism, when the 
new romantic ministers were rising,’ we read'*—but pre- 
sumably are meant to understand * romanesque minsters ’! 
The final chapter, on the Curia, is just tittle-tattle—sar- 
torial for the most part, and not event accurate at that." 
At all events, the Catholic reading public ought to be 
warned, what not to expect, in spite of the blurb’s glowing 
description of the book as one distinguished by * balance 
and accuracy.’ 

Balance and accuracy! It seems a difficult ideal to live 
up to. Where the German author fails by defect, the 
French one, previously referred to, does by excess. Count 
du Plessis in fact writes like a pamphleteer: for pages on 
end the reader is exposed to a torrent of words, which 
leaves one dazed, if not convinced. That the cause he 
espouses is the truth makes one all the more regret that 
he expounds it in such a propagandist manner. Apolo- 
getics and rhetoric are not the best methods by which to 
inspire confidence in one’s scientific conclusions. The Lord 
Himself was not in the whirlwind, but in a still small voice. 


™ p. 418. 

12 Dd. 440. 

On p. 127. 

‘4 Thus we have on p. 398 the wholly apocryphal three knocks 
with a silver mallet on the forehead of a dead Pope. 
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In fact, if there is one thing more to amaze man than any 
other, it is surely the contemplation of the infinite care 
taken by God, in His dealings with man, not to do violence 
to man’s free-will. ‘All is possible for God, but the con- 
genital infirmity of the creature limits the latter’s accept- 
ance of the Divine gifts; hence God does not want man to 
be done violence to, but to be persuaded,’ as Fr. de Lubac 
» finely paraphrases a passage from St. Gregory Nazian- 
ien.° Especially the historian should realize the Divine 
‘pedagogy,’ shown by God towards slowly evolving huma- 
nity. Man had in Eden refused to be led entirely by God’s 
counsels and even precepts: he had known better. What 
else has human history been ever since, but an account of 
the slow and painful un-learning process of mankind, that 
after all it does not know better than God and that the 
reed of human self-sufficiency, upon which it tries to sup- 
port itself, merely pierces the hand leaning upon it? 
When the Evangelist tells us that ‘the times were ful- 
filled,’ this fulfilment means that a point had been reached 
by the world of Graco-Latin civilization, in which he 
lived, when it felt itself bankrupt. ‘Who will deliver us 
from ourselves? ’ was the despairing cry so faithfully voiced 
by St. Paul. His world was ripe to listen to the Good 
News: it had at last come of age.’* Is China perhaps ripe 
to-day? If so, it is only because she is coming to realize 
the insufficiency of Confucianism, Buddhism and modern 
atheism alike. If India and Islam still tarry, is it not be- 
cause they have not yet reached the point of saying: ‘ Lord, 
| perish—deliver me from myself, for I am a sinful man ’? 
And so the Lord waits in His longsuffering forbearance 
and loving kindness. He, the Head of a Body which He 
would build up of all human beings, waits for the living 
stones to be incorporated of their own free will; waits in 


% Loc. cit. pp. 187, 201, and 346. 
6 Cf. a magnificent passage from an address of Fr. Charles 
Miel, S.J., quoted by Lubac, p. 349. 
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our own days for those smitten with that latest folly which 
consists in asking man to immolate himself for a new 
society to be;'’ waits, until haply they come to see that no 
human society under its ephemeral cover shelters anything 
but frail human individuals, and that to constitute an 
Absolute, around which to cluster, is not the work of man, 
but the gift of God—God Who became man for this very 
purpose, that they might become His own, human Body 
in the glory of Eternity. 
H. C. E. Zacuarias. 


Catholic University of Peking. 


‘7 Lubac, p. 278, 
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LUMEN ECCLESIAE* 


Many who would know St. Dominic better, who would 
enter more deeply into the inward spirit of the Dominican 
ideal, will turn almost instinctively to historical sources 
and strive patiently to piece together necessarily fragmen- 
tary evidence, to form a portrait of the saint and fashion in 
the mind a vision of the ideal. Such an approach is 
normal and fruitful when handled by those competent in 
the delicate intricacies of history. Still, happily, there 
are other methods, other approaches to an understanding 
of St. Dominic; and assuredly in this domain the evidences 
of history were never meant to be an exclusive norm for 
our judgements. Why not, for instance, learn from the 
liturgy, which has much to say on St. Dominic and his 
purpose? Thus (one point only, among many) the Domin- 
icans’ day of liturgical prayer closes with an antiphon 
which vividly calls to mind him who, in his time, was a 
‘burning and a shining light,’ calls to mind, too, his 
brethren who have shone in every age because they worked 
for the Church, preaching not themselves but the Light 
of the World. ‘Lumen Ecclesia, Doctor Veritatis, Pred- 
icator Grati@’— Light of the Church, Doctor of Truth, 
Herald of Grace...’ There is more than an ordinary 
ting in such incisive titles, battering mind and will of those 
who will to listen. 


* * * * * 


‘Light,’ ‘ lightsomeness * and kindred terms are perhaps 
worn thin in common parlance. A little thought, a return 
to Scriptural and Patristic texts soon refurbishes this age- 
old currency. The Scriptures from Genesis to the 
Apocalypse, abound in examples of the use of light, even 


*| This article and the following are offered in anticipation of 
St. Dominic’s Day, August 4th. | 
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in its mere physical sense, for the vivid intensity of south. 
ern and oriental skies play upon the minds and imagery 
of those who have experienced them, the inspired writers 
included. Stark contrasts prevail over gentle nuances. The 
day stands for life, work, a sense of security; darkness is 
linked in the imagination with a deep awesome fear, check- 
ing work,' oppressing man’s very breath. Light is associ- 
ated with life; darkness with death, pain, irremediable 
loss.? 

More often a spiritual sense obtains. At the heart of 
it all, and essential in its implication, is the fact that Our 
Lord certainly taught in terms of light and darkness. So 
much is clear from a study of the Evangelists; it little mat- 
ters that we cannot determine when exactly in His life or 
in what order the teaching came. St. John expressed it 
most fully in clear-cut terms, continually harking back to 
and dwelling on a favourite theme. ‘Life’ and ‘light’ 
became the keynote of his writings, just as ‘ kingdom of 
God’ had been that of the synoptic writers; and ‘ the life 
was the light of men.” St. John goes further: ‘God is 
Light,’* thus speaking absolutely of the nature of God, of 
what God is and not of what God does, an attempt to crys- 
tallise an impression of God’s very Being. The parallels 
are other absolute declarations: ‘God is a Spirit’ and 
‘God is Charity.’ Thus is completed a little triptych de- 
signed to convey to limited human capacities something 
of what God is in Himself.‘ And the notion of light is sin- 


' Cf, ‘ the night cometh when no man can work’ (Jo. ix, 4). 
* Walk whilst you have the light, that the darkness overtake you 


not ’ (Jo. xii, 35). 
2 Cf. Matt. viii, 12. 
* Jo. i, 4. 
4T Jo. i, 5. 
5 Jo. iv, 24; I Jo. iv, 8, 16. 
*It also suggests another and a fruitful way of conceiving 
the tractate De Deo Uno et Trino. 
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gularly appropriate; light being essentially self-diftusive, it 
invites a transition from an aspect of God’s being to aspects 
of God’s action in His dealings with creatures, and more 
particularly with man. 

In the beginning God created the light. Yet that prime- 
val blazing forth was as nothing compared to the spiritual 
light that comes from above and from outside, deftly elud- 
ing without doing violence to the potentialities of sense and 
touch: ‘the people that walked in darkness have seen a 
great light: to them that dwelt in the region of the shadow 
of death, light is risen.’ ‘The ‘fulness of the time’ is a 
transition from expected to actualised reality. Our Lord . 
quite simply is the Light.* Moreover, the full sense of St. 
John’s Prologue is apparent when it is placed against its 
proper background, namely the first chapter of Genesis. To 
creation corresponds, on a higher plane, re-creation, which 
is the work of the Incarnation and of grace. Then, if we 
step back to gaze at the whole tableau of God’s craftsman- 
ship,® there is a final passage from the re-creation of grace 
to the consummation of glory. And in this final actualisa- 
tion, mysteriously yet firmly outlined in the Apocalypse, 
an unearthly resplendence transfixes and stabilises the 
whole . . . ‘the city hath no need of the sun nor of the 
moon to shine in it. For the glory of the Lord hath en- 
lightened it, and the Lamb is the lamp thereof. And the 
nations shall walk in the light of it.’’’ 

At every stage of God’s dealings with creatures, * light’ 
has an appropriate and notable significance. But the more 
universalist aspect of light-dilfusion, which holds a greater 
place in the writings of St. John, includes, as a whole in- 
cludes the part, the particular, individual aspects of light 


7Isaias ix, 2. 

5 Jo. viii, 12; ix, 5. 

Creation — re-creation — consummation. Cf. Summa Ia. 
LXXIII. 1, a splendid example of St. Thomas’s power of vision. 

Apoc. xxi, 23. 
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and lightsomeness. One rich phrase of St. Paul conveys 
the essential truth, curiously enough again against a back. 
ground of creation: ‘God, who commanded the light to 
shine out of darkness, hath shined in our hearts."** The 
perception of that light is made possible by the gift of faith 
which banishes a universe of darkness, spiritual, intellec- 
tual, moral. The realisation of this is too often blunted 
at the present day. The coming of Our Lord, in faith, is 
a great light and radiance; our very entrance into the 
Christ-life is a plunging into dazzling light. Greek patris- 
tic tradition’’ is more conscious of this, identifies Baptism 
and Illumination (¢wriopds), is more fascinated by the 
Epiphany, whereas we are drawn most by the Babe of 
Bethlehem. 

This is not to suggest a whittling down of the mysterious- 
ness of faith, nor that the believer may bask in the smug 
and depressing comfort of a world without mysteries. But 
it is to suggest that the lightsomeness of faith, and its con- 
sequences, are necessary for a full appreciation of that 
bridge between God and man which is faith, of that friend- 
ship between God and man which is living faith. The 
mysteries of faith remain mysteries so long as the believer 
is of this life; but the mysteries are also his light. The 
life of the mind consists in having the light of knowledge. 
The light of revealed knowledge is not to numb but to 
enliven the mind. 

The Scriptures, then, speak of the gift of faith as a great 
light shining in our hearts. Acceptance of that light is an 
act of faith. This may be termed the first moment. There 
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I] Cor. iv, 6. Fittingly enough, for St. Paul had entered 
into the life of faith after being struck down by the blinding 
light on the road to Damascus. 

'2 Resting on a solid donnée of Scripture. Cf. e.g. Heb. vi, 
4; X, 32, and the verse from one of the first Christian hymns 
in Ephes. v, 14: ‘ Rise thou that sleepest, and arise from the 
dead ; and Christ shall enlighten thee.’ 
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isa second. Faith steeps us in the Christ-light; but we 
must also be lightsome, in ‘ a crooked and perverse ’ genera- 
tion shining as lights in the world." The light that is 
given is a summons to fuller life, living faith. And so 
whereas the life of God is His light, the Light of God is 
men’s life.‘* And the individual is lightsome, becomes a 
light or luminary (¢worjp),’’ in so far as he participates 
in the light of the Word Incarnate: sunt lux in quantum 
habent aliquid lucis illius qui erat lux hominum sc. Verbi 
Dei irradiantis nobis.'* Or we can apply the cognate notion 
of glory (8éga). On entering that fuller life we reflect 
the glory of the Risen Saviour, participate even now, in a 
measure, in His splendour, become like Him, are trans- 
ligured, grow in being.'’ ‘Thus we can be, as we are bid- 
den to be, sons of light and lights of the world.'* 

In a word, the believer is invited to pass from seeing a 
great light to being a great light. 


* * * * * 


The above considerations, drawn from Scripture, can 
show something of the depths .of meaning in the words 
Light of the Church and something of what is to be un- 
derstood by the individual lightsomeness of the Saints. It 
is at once apparent how fully it was exemplified in St. 
Dominic, for St. Dominic was one who had seen a great 
light and responded as the saints respond, one who had 
faith deep, unswerving, developed from earliest childhood, 
fostered through long years of a hidden life of prayer and 
contemplation. A living faith, where the light glowed 


Phil. ii, 26. 

‘Jo. i, 43 viii, 12; iii, 19-21, etc. 

S Phil. ii, 15. 

‘6 St. Thomas in Phil. xi, 6. 

“Cf. Il Cor. xiv, 18. 

'S Matt. v, 14; Ephes. v, 8; I Th. v, 5, etc.; i.e. the moral 
aspects of lightsomeness. 
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through and the will ever intent upon God and drawing 
near to God, non gressibus corporis sed affectibus mentis, 
There is no need to dwell on this. But one special con. 
sequence of the lightsomeness of the saints deserve men- 
tion, because so applicable to St. Dominic. 

Acceptance of the light and surrender to the suzerainty 
of grace affects the believer, not merely in the next life, 
but in this life, not only spiritually, but even physically. 
From St. Paul’s ‘ anthropology’ we can even urge that the 
grace of Christ must show itself externally, in our very 
bodies.’ There is to be a very real spiritualisation of flesh 
and blood. Our bodies are members of Christ.*® The body 
is ‘ for the Lord, and the Lord for the body ’;** even in this 
life the body is for the Lord because it is the organ of the 
soul and must help in the gradual transformation of the 
Christian’s life into the Christ-life. And the Lord is for 
the body because He is the model and source of all super- 
natural life, gradually transforming the whole man, com- 
pact of body and soul, into His likeness. The result, be- 
cause man, body and soul, is essentially one, is something 
even physically discernible, if not in the eyes of ‘ the world, 
certainly among those to whom it has been given to see 
with eyes of faith rendered more penetrating by the gifts 
of the Holy Ghost. There is a radiance which appears in 
the eyes, in the face, in the whole demeanour of those who 
have kept themselves unspotted from this world, of the 
Saints. Thus is explained the striking example of St. 
Stephen: ‘and all that sat in the Council, looking on him, 
saw his face as if it had been the face of an angel.’** And 
so thus the even physical attractiveness of St. Dominic— 
which so struck his contemporaries-—bearing little resemb- 
lance to what is usually understood by these terms: rather 


'’ Cf. II Cor. iv, 10; | Thess. v, 2-3. 
2°] Cor. vi, 15. 

211 Cor. vi, 13- 

22 Acts vi, 15. 
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was it an attractiveness born of virginal purity and the 
abiding presence of God in the soul. 

Further, the personal translucence of St. Dominic was 
the foundation of his power as an apostle. Because light- 
some and crystal-clear in his whole being, he could convey 
faithfully, without refraction, the precious light of revealed 
truth and of all truth. Often enough a long discipline is 
needed to acquire that stern objectivity, necessary for those 
who would preach not themselves but Christ crucified. It 
is not the saints who shrink from such discipline. 

To objectivity must be added firmness, the courage of 
an apostle. Precisely because the apostle knows that the 
light to be diffused is not his but God’s, he can have un- 
bounded courage. He will be dogmatic about dogma; and 
though perhaps continually preaching dogma, he will 
avoid the all too human failing of ceaselessly bearing about 
with him a dogmatism of manner. St. Dominic fought 
mercilessly against error all his life. His brethren, after 
his death, remembered him above all as ‘ consoler of the 
brethren.’ 

St. Dominic is presented to us as Light of the Church. 
This is not to impose a limitation on the light which he 
in his own person, in his preaching, in his Order, has dif- 
fused throughout the world for some seven hundred years. 
Rather does it enhance it. St. Dominic was a magnificent 
churchman, loving the Church and expending himself for 
her, as Our Lord had done. He shone in the Church and 
enhlightened it, and has not ceased to do so. Perhaps the 
ideal of being great churchmen, of being luminaries of 
the Church is hardly appreciated enough. There are 
clerics who affect anti-clericalism; but the pose is a poor 
substitute for the acquisition of a certain temper of mind 
and will which would for ever banish any pejorative sense 
attached to the word ‘ ecclesiastic.’ St. Dominic, light of 
the Church, has shown the way. 


Jerusalem Ro.anp D. Potter, O.P. 
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ST. DOMINIC AND THE ROSARY 


Tue familiar representations of our blessed Lady giving 
a rosary to St. Dominic are symbolical of a tradition, 
so tenaciously upheld by the Church, that she not only 
insists upon such representations being placed on, or near, 
the Rosary Altar in every church where the Confraternity 
of the Rosary is established, but forbids all representations 
of Our Lady giving a rosary to any other Saint.' 

This tradition has been questioned, being alleged to date 
only from the time of Alan de la Roche, who was born in 
1428. This zealous preacher of the devotion of the Rosary, 
so it is insinuated, foisted upon a credulous public the 
legend that St. Dominic had been commanded by the 
Mother of God to preach the Rosary, and the legend has 
persisted ever since his day. Alan appealed to ‘ tradition 
and documents’ in support of his assertion, but there are 
no documents, we are told, and there is no tradition ante- 
rior to Alan himself. If this were indeed the truth, it is 
amazing that Alan could have succeeded in causing his 
claim to be accepted. Even if criticism in those days was 
not so acute or perfect as it is in our own, it is difficult 


‘A picture in the chapel of the Franciscans at Toulouse in 
which Our Lady was shown as giving a rosary to St. Francis 
and St. Clare was condemned by Pope Alexander VII in 1463. 
Twenty years later the Congregation of the Index condemned 
another picture of Our Lady between two saints of the Society 
of Jesus, to one of whom she gave a book and to the other a 
rosary, and which bore the inscription: The Virgin Mother of 
God with her Son, inspires and recommends to the Society of 
Jesus the institution of sodalities and the use of the Office and 
of the Rosary : Deipara Virgo cum Filio inspiral commendatque 
Societati Jesu institutionem sodalitatum et officii Rosariique 
usum; cf. Histoire des Maitres Generaux de i’Ordre des Fréres 
Précheurs, by Pére Mortier, O.P.; Vol. VII, p. 203. Le Rosaire 
et la Nouvelle Critique, Pere Etchevery, O.P.; p. 13. 
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to think that there were no critics able and ready to show 
that Alan was romancing. We do no know if Alan was 
brought to book for his statement, nor have we found that 
he was accused of having invented or imagined it. But 
the later critics do not fail to emphasize the silence of St. 
Dominic’s early biographers with regard to the Rosary, 
pointing out that there is no mention, direct or indirect, 
by these writers, their contemporaries, or immediate suc- 
cessors, of the supposed fact that the Founder of the Order 
of Preachers was also the Founder of the Rosary. 

Disregarding the various theories that have been put for- 
ward in place of accepted tradition, we offer for considera- 
tion the following facts which will be found both illumi- 
nating and authoritative. 


I 


In October, 1925, Father Maxime Gorce, O.P., published 
a number of extracts from an old manuscript in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale in Paris which aroused interest.? The 
manuscript had previously been examined by experts, but 
it was Father Gorce who discovered its importance in re- 
gard to the Rosary. This document—No. 12483, Fonds 
Frangais—originally belonged to the Royal Priory of Poissy, 
and was composed by a Dominican of Soissons in 1328. It 
apparently consisted of three books, each of which con- 
tained fifty legends or gaudia in honour of Our Blessed 
Lady. The Prologue, almost half of the first book, and 
some leaves at the end of the third book are unfortunately 
missing, but the two hundred and sixty-five parchment 
pages that remain are covered with double columns of 
verses of eight syllables. 


? Le Rosaire aux XIII et XIV siécles. L’Année Dominicaine, 
octobre, 1925. Closer examination of the manuscript gave 
further results which Father Gorce published in a volume in 
1931: Le Rosaire et ses Antécédents Historiques. We shall 
give a brief summary of this very interesting book, 
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In the Litany of Loreto we address Our Lady as Rosa 
Mystica, Mystical Rose; the title is ancient and has given 
rise to a literature concerning the symbolism of the Rose 
in its application to the Virgin Mother of God. A fairly 
large number of ‘Flower-prayers’ and ‘ Flower-poems'’ 
were composed in the Middle Ages in honour of Our Lady, 
‘The Virgin Flower,’ and are described by Father Gorce 
in his introductory pages.* These ‘ Flower-prayers ’ came 
to be linked with the Ave Maria chiefly because of the in- 
fluence of the Cistercian monks whose devotion to Our 
Lady, like that of St. Bernard, is proverbial. In many places 
the custom obtained of wearing wreaths or crowns of 
flowers as a sign of joyousness, and by degrees another cus- 
tom crept in of wearing such wreaths on the head while 
saying the ‘ Flower-prayers.’* Father Gorce gives an in- 
teresting account of the equivalence of Gaudia, Flowers, 
Roses and Garlands of flowers, couplets, and repetitions 
of the words: Ave Maria,’ and of ‘ Confraternities of Our 
Lady, and the Chapel Vert,”* since it was easy to transfer 
the terms wreaths, garlands, crowns, chapelets, chapels, 
courrones, petit chapeau from the actual wreaths or gar- 
lands to the ‘ Flower-prayers’ themselves. The document 
compiled by the Soissons Dominican is in the style of these 
* Flower-verses,’ and frequent mention is made of flowers 
as symbolical of ‘ The Virgin Flower,’ but more frequently 
still is the ‘ Rose-flower ’ mentioned as the most fitting sym- 
bol of ‘ The Rose of roses,’ Our Blessed Lady, and always 
with increasing emphasis linked with the Ave or Salve. 

_ The compiler naturally has a peculiar liking for the Salve 
Regina. 


3 Pp. 9-31. Cf. Le Sainte Rosaire, by the late Bishop Thomas 
Esser, O.P., Chapter IV. 

“Cf. The Month, June, 1908, where this custom is described 
by Father Thurston, S.J. 
5 Op. cit., ibid., pp. 14-34. 
Ibid., pp. 86, sqq. 
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The document itself, which might well be called a verse 
sermon, inculcates the necessity for everyone to have re- 
course to the Mother of God, since everyone, ‘ prestres, 
cercs, nobles et lais, chardinaux et Pape de Rome,’ re- 
quires her assistance. While this recourse to Our Lady 
should be unceasing, ‘ with Ave or by Salve,’ everyone must 
think upon * Jesuchrist and His sweet Mother’ when they 
pray. It is in this manner that the Order which is her 
Order prays, the Order which is the fruit of her prayers, 
which is under her special protection, whose enemies are 
her enemies, but who defends and will continue to defend 
it against all its foes.’ This Order is that of ‘ the Preachers.’ 
The compiler then relates the story of the foundation of 
the Order which Gerard de Frachet gives in the first chap- 
ter of his Vitae Fratrum. As Father Gorce pertinently re- 
marks: ‘ This legend . . . assumes extraordinary import- 
ance in the document .. .’* The Soissons Dominican does 
not reveal his name in the document, but in many places 
he has written in the margin the letters ROS: in this place 
he has written almost the whole word ROSARI. Jeanroy 
added the two letters U M.° Father Gorce writes U S and 
gives the manuscript the title of ROSARIUS. 


II 


The legend referred to is that of the monk who beheld 
Our Blessed Lady in a vision pleading for sinners * during 


7 We give the Old French verses as Father Gorce has pub- 
lished them : 

La benigne Marie 

Qui est de l’ordre la baillie, 

Mes par dessus mestre et mestreuse. 

C’est icelle que l’ordre addresse 

Et defend et deffendra 

Qui l’ordre grieve li meschera. Folio 14. 


Ibid., p. 52. 
* Histoire de la Littérature Frangaise, p. 393. Quoted by 
I’Année Dominicaine, October, 1925; p. 434, Note, 


| 
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three days and nights on bended knees and with clasped 
hands’ before her Son who was about to smite the world 
because of its wickedness, but who relented at His 
Mother’s prayer, saying: ‘I will send unto them preachers 
and men of truth, through whom the world will be en- 
lightened and reclaimed.’ The conversion of the world 
will not be accomplished by any preachers but by ‘the 
Preachers ’ who have been raised up by God at the prayer 
of His Mother for this purpose. Shortly after St. Dominic 
had begun his mission he was known as ‘ Dominic the 
preacher.’ He founded the Order of Preachers; and in the 
thirteenth century Dominican and Preacher were synono- 
mous. So the document continues: ‘When the gracious 
Mary had made her request to Jesu she presented Dominic 
to Him. Jesuchrist commended him greatly, said he was 
good and zealous, a fearless champion and learned, and 
would do much good. He will be like a nurse; will praise 
virtue and denounce vice, and give the food of holy preach. 
ing which is the nourishment of souls.’?° 

The document tells us the nature of this ‘ holy preach- 
ing’ which would convert sinners; it is the unceasing repe- 
tition of the Ave Maria which ‘ the Preachers’ under the 
guidance of St. Dominic preached to men. ‘It is the Ave 
Maria which overcame, and overcomes, and will always 
overcome the enemy as often as it is said... When Satan 
hears this prayer he is put to great confusion... Let us 
say then Ave Maria. Put all thy heart into it and say it 
often from devotion in honour of Mary that she may guard 
thee through life.”"' Something more, however, is required 
than the mere repetition of the prayer. The document 
insists that it is necessary to think, not only on ‘ Jhesuchrist 
et sa douce mere,’ but also upon certain events in their 
lives. 
Devotion to the Joys—Gaudia—of Our Lady was fairly 


1 Gorce, p. 53, folio 21 recto. 
Tbid., p. 55, folio 24 verso. 
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common in the Middle Ages, and some of the lists of Gau- 
dia which were honoured mention as many as twenty, 
others fifteen, seven, or five. These Gaudia are connected 
with the ‘ Flower-prayers’ already mentioned, and again 
the Rose as the Queen of flowers is specially dedicated to 
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world ff Mary ‘ the Rose of roses,’ who unfolds her beauties in what 
y ‘the § this old writer calls her ‘ Five principal Joys’ and in ‘ the 
prayer § Sorrows she had to endure,’ as well as in other Joys which 
minic § are eternal. In one verse he tells us ‘to place this Rose 
ic the § upon thy head ’;** it is not merely a garland of roses he 
in the § desires we should wear, but in symbolical language he urges 
nono- § us to think upon the Joys of Our Lady ‘since they will P 
acious banish evil.’ 


minic 
was 
|, and 
praise 
reach- 


These Joys are mentioned in detail: The Annunciation, P 
the Birth of Our Lord, the Resurrection, the Ascension, mg 
the Assumption of our Lady, and her Crowning.** 


The Sorrows we should remember are ‘The Sorrows 
Five which Jesuchrist bore for us when He was nailed to 
the cross."** The writer insists that, while the Joys of our 
Lady should be remembered, ‘it would be shameful, foolish 


-each- 


ed and unbecoming not to think of this favour, the Passion, 
> Ave | ia special manner. Remember then with great pity these 
lways things, else it would be a sin of deep ingratitude. Set thy- 
Satan § ‘lf therefore to learn to love God.” He particularly urges 
et us § that the Ave Maria shall be said while thinking of these 
say it Joys and Sorrows, and while he would have us practise this 
uard § “evotion continually he mentions Saturday as the day speci- 
tired § ly dedicated to it. He had Dominican tradition and prac- 
ment § tice to guide him. Humbert de Romans, who was General 
hrist 
their "2 Ibid., p. 57. 

Met ceste rose en ton chief 
airly Ele t’ostera tout mischief. Folio 33 verso. 


Ibid., pp. 61-62, folio 45. 
4 Tbid., p. 59, folio 42 recto. 
'S Thid., p. 60, folio 42 recto, 
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of the Order in 1254-1263, ordered a sequence to be sung 
during Mass on Saturday in which we read: This is the 
day, O Virgin, on which thy Order pays its vows to thee." 

We have said that the writer urges unceasing repetition 
of the Ave Maria, now he urges the repetition of a fixed 
number of Ave Marias, which he calls in one place ‘ the 
Psalter of Our Lady,’ and in another ‘ the Paternoster of 
Our Lady,’ and he supports his advice by a legend which 
he says he has taken from the Book of Bees composed ‘ in 
the year of grace, one thousand, two hundred and fifty. 
one.’'* The Book of Bees was composed by Thomas de 
Cantimpré, who lived thirty years after St. Dominic, and 
the legend is that of the young man who addressed Our 
Lady by the recitation of one hundred and fifty Aves. This 
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is what the Soissons Dominican calls ‘the Psalter of Our Th¢ 
Lady,’ which should be recited after the manner in which F Cecj]i, 
the Psalms are sung in Choir."'* He recommends everyone held 
to practise this devotion, but ‘the Preachers’ especially, § manth 
for ‘if thou hast Mary on thy tongue, and she in her gra § prethy 
ciousness inspires thee, thou wilt be able to preach with § jon, | 
more solidity and instruct the people better.’** vision 
The First Book of Rosarius closes with a long exhorta- § ihe M 

tion to remember the merits of Him he calls ‘ Jhesuchrist- 

flejur ’ when reciting the Ave Maria, and he continues the 
same theme in the remaining extant portions of the manu § Th; 
script. The entire document, as we have suggested, might f the de 
well be called a verse-sermon on the advantages of devotion § of Alz 
to the Mother of God by the multiple recitation of the Ave the in 
Maria while thinking on her Joys, Sorrows and Heavenly § that 5; 
Joys. It is even urged that the young maiden who wants § | ady’: 
of ‘ho 

'® Haec est dies in qua sua Vota tibi, Virgo, tua reddit haec 
familia. Cf. De Vita Regulari, Humberti de Romanis. Ed. 20 Th 
Berthier. Vol. II, pp. 73-75. an 


17 Gorce, pp. 64-65, folio 48. 
18 Tbid., p. 65, folio 48 verso. 
* Ibid., p. 67, folio 57 verso, 


22 Ib 
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a Psalter of David would do better if she thus said the Ave 
Maria frequently.*° 

Mindful of the aim of his Order this Soissons Dominican 
again tells ‘the Preachers’ that ‘they should honour the 
Mother and her Son as he has told them how to honour 
them. He insists upon this method of honouring Our Lady 
as specially fruitful and efficacious for the work of the apos- 
tolate, and harks back to the legend previously mentioned 
that the Order of Preachers was raised by God at His 
Mother’s request to convert the world. ‘From heaven 
worthy labourers go forth who loyally carry out their task,’ 
and chiefest amongst them is ‘ St. Dominic the man of wis- 
dom, who was filled with the Seven Gifts of the Holy 
Ghost.’** 

The old writer then relates the legend which Blessed 
Cecilia gives in her narrative of the vision St. Dominic be- 
held when he saw his spiritual children gathered under the 
mantle of Our Lady in heaven, and how he summoned the 
brethren to the chapter-room and preached ‘ un grant ser- 
mon, edifiant et bel et bon,’ in which he told them of his 


vision and urged them to redouble their zeal in honouring 
the Mother orf God.”” 


III 


This manuscript was composed in 1328, a century after 
the death of St. Dominic and a century before the birth 
of Alan de la Roche, and it is evidently composed under 
the inspiration of a living tradition. The writer asserts 
that St. Dominic and his Preachers were sent by God at Our 
Lady’s prayer to convert the world, and that the method 
of ‘ holy preaching ’ inaugurated by the Saint and his breth- 


 Tbid., p. 72, folio 189. 
1 Ibid., p. 75, folio 238 verso. 


Saint Dominicque fut preudome 
Du saint Esprit eut les VII dons, 


Ihid., p. 75, folio 238. 
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ren was the multiple recitation of the Ave Maria while 
thinking upon certain events or mysteries in the life of 
Jesus and His Mother. St. Dominic is distinctly mentioned 
as the great apostle of Our Lady, who chose him to preach 
this particular form of devotion, and that his sons, ‘ the 
Preachers,’ would continue what he had begun. He iden. 
tifies this method of prayer and preaching with the Rose. 
prayer, as particularly applicable to the Mother of God; 
but the signature—ROS—which is written in the margin 
of the manuscript so often and which ultimately becomes 
ROSARI—is significant. It indicates that the special 
method of prayer practised by ‘the Preachers’ and 
preached by St. Dominic, while similar to other ‘ Flower- 
prayers ’ of the time, was assuming a uniformity these other 
prayers did not possess. The signature, ROSARI, tells us 
that this prayer was pre-eminently the Rose-prayer; it was 
the Rosary. 

We may conclude, then, with Father Gorce that the 
Rose-prayer had its period of evolution and development 
like other devotions, and that by degrees it assumed the 
form in which we use it, but ‘ around St. Dominic and with 
St. Dominic as its centre.’ 

It has been asserted that meditations on the mysteries 
were first introduced by a Carthusian monk, Dom Dominic 
of Prussia, in the fifteenth century; but the following ex- 
ample will be enough to make one hesitate to regard his 
additions to the Ave Maria as proof of this. In one Mystery 
he adds the words: ‘And mayest thou deign to reward with 
the crown of eternal life all who recite this Rosary in thy 
honour.’ This is an addition to the Ave Maria, but it can- 
not be called a meditation on the mystery of the Rosary. 
In the manuscript of the Soissons Dominican, however, we 
are told to ‘remember,’ to ‘ keep in mind,’ certain definite 
events in the life of our Lord and His Mother during the 
recitation of the Ave Maria, and these events are specified 
for us. Surely such remembrance is the equivalent of medi- 
tation. When one of St, Dominic’s companions, Romeus 
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de Livia, was dying, he held in his hands a knotted cord 
on which he was accustomed to count the Aves while ‘ he 
thought upon the Child Jesus and His Mother Mary, and 
urged his brethren to practise this devotion.”* ‘If any- 
one had told us St. Dominic had done this,’ says Pére Joret, 
‘no one would have denied that he was the founder of the 
Rosary, yet Romeus de Livia was a disciple and companion 
of St. Dominic.’* 


A set of verses, said to have been composed after the 
Battle of Muret in 1213, and which was inserted in the 
Archives of Muret or Montpellier by a notary of the latter 
city, has been the subject of criticism. Jean de St. Benoit, 
who published the poem in 1693, says he had seen the 
original. In these verses Our Blessed Lady is addressed as 
The Virgin-Flower, Virgo flos, who has overcome the 
enemies of God, and St. Dominic is represented as ‘ pray- 
ing with tears.’ Then we read: ‘As soon as the humble 
Dominic brings roses, the Lord immediately begins to be- 
stow crowns. Truth rises in triumph because Dominic by 
his preaching moves heaven and earth ... Dominic by 
his prayer obtains the cessation of evils, and while he fights 
by preaching he upholds the cause of the just.’ 


*3*Ruminans Puerum Jesum et Dominam Mariam Matrem 
ejus.’ 

** Le Rosaire de Marie. Editions du Cerf, 1933, p. 225. In 
this small volume Pére Joret gives the principal passages from 
the Encyclicals and Letters of Pope Leo XIII on the Rosary in 
Latin and French. It is regrettable that in the volume pub- 
lished by Benziger in 1903, The Great Encyclical Letters of Pope 
leo XIII, not a single Encyclical on the Rosary is included. 
Pope Leo XIII published twelve Encyclical Letters on the 
Rosary between 1883 and 1898; a Papal Brief on the Rosary in 
1883 ; an Apostolic Letter on the Rosary in 1go1, and two other 
Letters on the Rosary in 1886 and 1887, but none of these 
documents are included in the above volume. 


°° We give three stanzas of this poem and italicise certain 
words : 
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Writing in The Month, May 1go8, Fr. Lhurston said; § was we 
‘If it (the poem) is genuine, it not only deserves all that § de Mo 
Dominican writers have said of it, but even more . . .’ With ff fact. | 
this statement we heartily agree, but we cannot agree with J tory 0 
the distinguished writer when he goes on to say that § and p 
although ‘this coupling together of the word roses with J manus 
St. Dominic’s name will still seem very suggestive . . . even ff his pr 
that mention loses all significance if we rightly appreciate they 1 
the familiarity to the mediaval mind of the practice, espe § wreath 
cially in sunny Provence, of bringing roses as a mark of joy J and th 
and thanksgiving.’ in 121, 

The manuscript of the Soissons Dominican confirms the § in 157 
story contained in the Muret verses. It takes account of § the wr 
the medizval custom of weaving and wearing flowers and J empha 
roses ‘as a mark of joy and thanksgiving,’ but it also in- § saint i 
sists upon the weaving and wearing of spiritual garlands, § metho 
particularly rose-garlands, composed of the Ave Maria te- § sons 
cited many times, and during the recital of which the mind The 
ot the weaver and wearer should dwell upon certain events § eviden 


in the life of our Lord and His Mother. The document § tion. 
further tells us that it was in this manner the Order of § are m 
Preachers honoured Our Lady, and that the founder of the § bable, 
Order, St. Dominic, was the chiefest of those ‘ labourers § accour 
sent from heaven, a fearless champion’ of Truth whose § aposto 
preaching would convert the world. It is not likely that § script. 
while the Battle of Muret was being fought St. Dominic J Gorce 
to sho 
Dominicus rosas affere 
Dum incipit tam humilis, 
Dominus coronas conferre to doc 
Statim apparat agilis. nic Wa 
Veritas surgit triumphans Thi 
Quia Dominicus praedicans Churc 
Coelum et terram commovit. Sixtus 
Dominicus ab oratione pronot 
Finem malorum obtinet, the Pc 
Et dum pugnat praedicatione oe 
criticis 


Sortem justorum sustinet. 
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was weaving wreaths of flowers for the soldiers of Simon 
de Montfort; he was praying; the Muret verses stress this 
fact. ‘hey attribute the victory at Muret, the vic- 
tory of Truth over Albigensian heresy, to the prayer 
and preaching of St. Dominic, and, like the Rosarius 
manuscript, they identify the prayer of the saint with 
his preaching. If the words rosas afjerre mean anything, 
they mean that St. Dominic was weaving the rose- 
wreath of the Rosary which he preached to the people, 
and that it was this prayer which won the victory at Muret 
in 1213 as the same prayer overthrew the Turk at Lepanto 
in 1571. When the humility of the Saint is mentioned by 
the writer of the Muret verses—tam humilis—it is not to 
emphasize the truth that St. Dominic was humble; every 
saint is humble, but to direct attention to his use of a 
method of prayer which even in those days some wise per- 
sons might consider as suitable only for the illiterate. 

The ROSARIUS document is illuminating, since it was 
evidently written under the inspiration of a living tradi- 
tion. It is unfortunate that some portions of the document 
are m “sing, since those extant allow us to think it pro- 
bable, a least, that the writer had given a more detailed 
account of the circumstances connected with the Rosary- 
apostolate of St. Dominic in the first part of the manu- 
script. The portions that remain, however, and which Fr. 
Gorce has examined with such critical skill, are. sufficient 
to show that Alan de la Roche is not the founder of the 
Rosary or the inventor of the Dominican tradition; they 
show that Alan was correct in appealing to ‘ tradition and 
to documents he had read’ when he claimed that St. Domi- 
nic was the author of the Rosary. 

This is the Dominican tradition, but it is also that of the 
Church, having been explicitly accepted by Popes from 
Sixtus IV, in 1471, to our own day. The more recent Papal 
pronouncements carry additional weight, in that, while 
the Popes who have issued them are conversant with the 
criticism of recent as well as of earlier years regarding the 
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traditional Dominican account of the origin of the Rosary, 
they have not been influenced by this criticism, but have 
ignored it and stood by the tradition.’* 


STanisLaus M. Hocan, O.P. 


*6 Cf. especially Pope Benedict XV, Encyclical Letter for the 
Seventh Centenary of Saint Dominic published on June 2gth, 
1921, where we read that Our Lady had ‘ used the ministry of 
St. Dominic to teach the Most Holy Rosary to the Church.’ 
Also Pope Pius XI, Apostolic Letter to the Father General of 
the Order of Preachers on the occasion of the Seventh Cen- 
tenary of the Canonization of St. Dominic, March, 1934, in 
which we read: ‘Amongst the arms which St. Dominic used 
for the conversion of heretics, the most powerful, as the faithful 
well know, was the Rosary of Mary, the method of which was 
revealed by the Blessed Virgin herself, and is propagated far 
and wide throughout the Catholic world.’ And, finally, the En- 
cyclical Letter on the Rosary, 1937, in which the late Holy 
Father says of this devotion that ‘St. Dominic promoted it 
in a wonderful way not without inspiration from the Mother 
of God and heavenly admonitions.’ Later, in the same Ency- 
clical, he speaks of Lourdes, where ‘ the most holy Virgin has 
also in our own times most strongly commended this form of 
prayer ... . and taught a pure maid to recite it by her own 
example.’ Here, indeed, Our Lady of Lourdes has, in the words 
of Pére Cros, S.J., ‘ made the Wild Rose-bush bloom again, in 
the Rosary of St. Dominic, Our Lady’s Garland of Roses.’ 
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THE LETTERS OF T. E. LAWRENCE 


).P. ‘STRANGER, says Arete in Lawrence’s translation of the 
Odyssey, * this have I to ask of you from myself; first, What 
man are you, and where from? Who gave you those 
clothes? . . . Resourceful Odysseus answered: ‘It is 
grievous for me, O Queen, to give a connected history of 
my pains: the celestial gods have given me too many. Yet 
this I will say to meet your questioning.’ ‘Who gave you 
those clothes? ’ is the question many have asked at the spec- 
tacle of Lawrence in the uniform of an Aircraftsman. Here 
is the answer to the question and the connected history of 
this Odysseus’ ‘ many pains.’ 

The six hundred letters given in this volume’ form an 
enormous book of some eight hundred pages. They are 
written to bankers, statesmen, artists, children, private sol- 
diers, Marshals of the R.A.!’., M.P.s, Under-Secretaries of 


or the F state; to Mr. Bernard Shaw, Lady Astor, C. M. Doughty, 
- Mr. Noel Coward, Mrs. Thomas Hardy, and a dozen others 
inh | eminent. A single afternoon at Karachi produces four 


long letters, to the American typographer Bruce Rogers, 
H. S. Ede of the Tate Gallery, Mrs. Thomas Hardy, and 
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34, it § EM. Forster. Without learning the sensational and the 
used I unnecessary we have given us, probably finally, the sub- 
, was § stantial man in all his complexity. Some indeed of the 
.d far § letters, revealing the depths of suffering to which he sub- 
e En- § jected himself in the Army, make such painful reading 
Holy § that one might wonder why his friends have given them to 
wert the world. It is true that no English figure since, perhaps, 
Ency- | Lord Byron had attained so great a ‘ news-value ’; but this 
n has § Was clearly not the motive of those who loved him and have 
‘m of § revealed his confessions to the world. Lovable and noble 
vords 
'The Letters of T. E. Lawrence of Arabia. Ed. by David 
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as is the figure that emerges, the confession is a long one 
and there is needed a sacerdotal patience if it is going to 
be followed with charity to the end. 

Only one of these letters, No. 421, seems to have been 
written consciously for literary effect, and it shows that 
same ability for exact, almost over-exact, description of 
natural phenomena which was so typical of the Seven Pil- 
lars of Wisdom. One curious fact does, however, arise from 
a study of the book: Lawrence had attempted in the Seven 
Pillars, and had seemingly failed, to produce a great and 
sombre masterpiece. ‘Do you remember,’ he says in letter 
No. 164, ‘my telling you once that I collected a shelf of 
“Titanic” books (those distinguished by greatness of spirit, 
“sublimity” as Longinus would call it): and that they were 
The Kharamazovs, Zarathustra, and Moby Dick. Well, my 
ambition was to make an English fourth.’ This volume of 
his letters seems to have succeeded where, perhaps, his con- 
scious and sustained literary work failed. The sequence 
of the letters forms an artistic whole, the acts of a tragedy: 
the early years of scholarship and archeology; the high 
peak of the Arabian achievement; the collapse into the 
deep waters of despair; the partial resolution of conflict in 
the later years in the R.A.F.; and the untimely death. The 
book is a ‘ core of darkness,’ to use his own phrase, worthy 
to stand beside the grim and enormous achievements of 
Tolstoi and Dostoevsky. 

The tragedy which the letters record is the tragedy of 
a great failure to rise to opportunity. Lawrence had a most 
brilliant mind, a tremendous ability to master the techni- 
calities of any subject or material he was engaged upon. 
This he had already shown in scholarship and archxology 
before the War; later, during the War, when he first re- 
turned to Egypt, he sent in a report about Mesopotamia 
in which: ‘ He criticized the quality of the stones used 
for lithographing, the system of berthing barges alongside 
the quays, the inefficiency of the cranes for handling stores, 
the lack of system in shunting, the want of adequate medi- 
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cal stores . . . . and, horror of horrors, he criticized the 
Higher Command and the conduct of the campaign in gen- 
eral.’ After the War he speaks thus of his military efforts: 
‘When I took a decision, or adopted an alternative, it was 
after studying every relevant—and many an irrelevant— 
factor. Geography, tribal structure, religion, social cus- 
toms, language, appetites, standards—all were at my finger 
ends. The enemy I knew almost like my own side. I 
risked myself among them a hundred times, to learn.’ He 
had also, in addition to his capacity for absorbing tech- 
nique, the ability to get his ideas realized, and the talent 
for inspiring popular devotion. History has seen these 
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disillusionment of the Peace Treaties, in 1921, when he 
aided Mr. Churchill to settle the problems of the Near 
East. After that the great leader and the superb man of 
action abdicated. Partly, no doubt, the physical horrors 
of the Arabian campaign had their effect; partly the denial 


ct in § of Arabian rights at Paris in 1919 sickened him; but mainly 
The § it seems that the scholar and writer got the better of his 
xthy § superb capacities to be a man of action. He was over- 
ts of § cultured, over-sensitive. Apart from his longing to write 


a masterpiece, he felt that he could no longer accept the 
responsibility which a great political role would have in- 
volved, the responsibility of directing other men’s lives: 
‘the life of politics wearied me out, by worrying me over- 
much. I’ve not got a coarse-fibred enough nature for them: 
and have too many scruples and an uneasy conscience. It’s 
not good to see two sides of a question, when you have 
(officially) to follow one.’ And so lesser men were left to 
perform the post-war tasks which he might have shoul- 
dered. 

With this political abdication in mind and with the in- 
tent not only to write a worthy record of a great adven- 
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ture, but also to create a tremendous final masterpiece, he 
began to work upon the Seven Pillars of Wisdom. The 
task appears to have broken him; he felt that he had com. 
pletely failed, and could henceforth only bear to occupy 
a menial position. He changed his name and entered, in 
1922, the ranks of the R.A.F. The Seven Pillars, he says, 
had gone ‘through four versions in the four years | 
struggled with it, and I gave it my nights and days until 
I was nearly blind and mad. The failure of it was mainly 
what broke my nerve, and sent me into the R.A.F.’ ‘It’s 
hard,’ he says in another place, ‘to squeeze the last drop 
out of your memories of two years, and I sweated myself 
blind trying to make it as good as possible. Result that I 
leap into the air when spoken to unexpectedly, and can’t 
reply a word: only stand there shivering! ’ The R.AF,, 
however, provided an unexpected inspiration: ‘I grew 
suddenly on fire with the glory which the air should be, 
and set to work full steam to make the others vibrate to 
it like myself. I was winning, too, when they chucked me 
out ’"—for the publicity attendant on Lawrence’s discovery 
in the ranks was too much for the authorities, and he had 
to leave. Lawrence then proceeded to join the Tank Corps, 
also as a private, and it is at this point that the book swings 
down to its most sombre depths. In a terrible series of 
letters to Mr. Lionel Curtis he says: ‘Seven years of this 
will make me impossible for anyone to suggest for a re- 
sponsible position, and that self-degradation is my aim. | 
haven't the impulse and the conviction to fit what I know 
to be my power of moulding men and things’: the letters 
at this point touch the very verge of insanity. He loathed 
the Army and its brutality; he longed for a return to the 
R.A.F., and in 1925 permission for him to rejoin it came 
just in time (so letter No. 275 would indicate) to save him 
from suicide. He went back to the Air Force, and was 
shortly transferred to India. 

The many long and discursive letters from India show a 
definite relaxation of spirit, the beginnings of a return to 
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normality. His desire to sink himself in the crowd was, 
of course, futile. Before he left Karachi he had completely 
reorganized the procedure of engine-overhauling in the 
aerodrome. But there are relics of the old tension, strange 
self-prohibitions, such as never to go to the canteen and 
never, during the four years he was to be in India, to leave 
the bounds of the camp at Karachi. Actually he was trans- 
ferred after a time to Miranshah on the Afghan Border, 
where again his reputation pursued him, giving rise to 
strange rumours, and in 1929 he was transferred again to 
England. 

Here we come, at last, to the happiest portion of Law- 
rence’s life. An activity came the way of this ‘ resourceful 
Odysseus’ in which he found scope for the exercise of his 
marvellous technical talents. Together with a small group 
of engineers he had, by the time he left the Air Force, com- 
pletely revolutionized the building, equipment and run- 
ning of the speed-boats which the R.A.F. use for auxiliary 
services. As he says, the boats as he left them ‘ have (power 
for power) three times the speed of their predecessors, less 
weight, less cost, more room, more safety, more seaworthi- 
ness.’ The boats are still being copied far and wide. To- 
gether with this extraordinary engineering achievement 
grew an appreciation of the type of men who made it pos- 
sible. ‘ Progress to-day,’ says Lawrence, ‘is made not by 
the single genius, but by the common effort. To me it is 
the multitude of rough transport drivers, filling all the 
roads of England every night, who make this the mechani- 
cal age. And it is the airmen, the mechanics, who are 
overcoming the air ’—not the flying aces. This admiration 
was extended to their moral as well as their technical quali- 
ties. The men among whom he lived were a constant in- 
spiration to him, and he tried to give back to the new ser- 
vice a feeling of self-respect by showing them what it 
meant to him. ‘I am astonished,’ he says, ‘ at the chance 
given to us. For thousands of years nature has held the 
mastery of the last element in her lap, patiently waiting 
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for our generation, and you and I are of the lucky ones 
chosen.’ So strong an effect had this inspiration upon his 
own self-respect that we actually find him in 1933 propos- 
ing to resign from the R.A.F. unless he could be given 
some job commensurate with his abilities. It is a far cry 
from his ‘seven years of this will make me impossible to 
suggest for any responsible position, and that self-degrada- 
tion is my aim.’ But he still proposed, on retiring from the 
R.A.F., to become a night-watchman in a City bank if he 
had not enough money to live on; if he had enough, he 
would retire to privacy at his tiny cottage in Dorset. He 
left, for the second alternative, in the early part of 1935, 
and three months later he was dead. 

The great names of England are numerous in the pages 
of these letters; but few, if any, bear the name of God. It 
is scarcely possible to find a trace of religion in the expres- 
sion of this brilliant, humane and suffering mind. The 
Parable of the Talents must form a moving commentary 
on his attempted ‘self-degradation,’ on his refusal to use 
his great abilities in a commensurate field of action; but 
indeed, the responsibilities he shrunk from are only toler- 
able to one who feels that all human authority is derived 
from God. Comparing his self-inflicted suffering in the 
army with the asceticism of the Theban Desert (‘ it seems 
almost to strip the sainthood from Anthony’), he shows a 
complete lack of understanding of the motive of Christian 
self-denial. ‘Ecce reliquimus omnia ’—yes; but-—‘ secuti 
sumus Te.” One must say that he never, in these letters, 
shows any sense at all of that overmastering love of God 
which alone makes the life of renunciation permissible, 
that love of God which would either have given him a 
higher plane upon which to exercise his talents, or would 
have given him the heroic resolution to accept responsibili- 
ties before which his over-sensitive nature trembled. And 
so the tragedy swings to its close, the tale, as he puts it, 
of a ‘unicorn in a racing stable.’ He accomplished much 
in his endeavour to raise the morale of the Air Force, and 
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much in the technical task to which he set himself: but 
it is as if Napoleon had contented himself with the perfect- 
ing of the French artillery. Sir Ronald Storrs, in his 
Orientations, tells how, during the last three weeks of Law- 
rence’s life, a tit used to flutter up and down outside any 
window of his cottage where he might be sitting. The 
bird got on Lawrence’s nerves and finally a friend shot it 
during his absence—at the very hour when Lawrence 
swerved on his motor-cycle and was fatally injured. The 
tiny bird might symbolize the miniature world upon which 
he had lavished his vast talents, instead of that great sphere 
over which his imperial pinions should have soared and 
reigned. 
PauL Ursan Foster, O.P. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF FATHER BEDE 
JARRETT (ID! 


In the summer of 1904 Brother Bede’s theological studies 
Were interrupted. If he had followed the normal course 
he would have been ordained priest soon after his twenty- 
first birthday in August, and continued to study theology 
either at Hawkesyard, or, more probably, with the Domi- 
nicans at Louvain or in Rome. Instead of that he was sent 
to Oxford in the autumn for a three years’ course of 
modern history. During his first term there he was a 
deacon, having been raised to that office on the 19th of 
September. 

This interruption of sacred studies for a secular course 
in a non-Catholic University was quite without precedent 
amongst English Dominicans, and though Brother Bede 
in every way justified the exception made in his favour, the 
experiment was not repeated in the case of anyone who 
followed him. Even when he himself became Provincial, 
students taking a University course in the humanities or 
secular sciences did so either before joining the Order or 
at the end of their full course of ecclesiastical study. 

Many claim to have had a voice in sending Brother Bede 
to Oxford, but the deciding factor was clearly his own 
ardent desire. Though he neither said nor did anything 
to urge it, everybody knew that he yearned not merely to 
go there himself, but to see the English Dominicans re- 
stored to the position they held in the University from the 
thirteenth to the sixteenth century. His ambition was so 
consistent with his unselfish zeal for the spiritual welfare 
of his Order and his country that it turned obstacles into 
stepping-stones. 


?A third selection of extracts from the forthcoming Life of 
Father Bede Jarrett by Father John-Baptist Reeves, O.P. 
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During his first vacation from Oxford, on Sunday, 
December 18th, 1904, he was ordained priest at Wood- 
chester by Mgr. Burton, the Bishop of Clifton. He was 
now Father Bede. 


* * * * 


At Oxford Father Bede had matriculated on the 18th of 
the previous October as a member of the Benedictine Hall, 
which was then at 9 Beaumont Street, and known by the 
name of the Master, Dom (now Abbot) Sir David Oswald 
Hunter-Blair, O.S.B. It has since been transferred to St. 
Giles’, and is now known as Benet Hall. The present ] 
Master, Dom Justin McCann, O.S.B., was a student at ml 
Hunter-Blair’s Hall when the young Dominican came to rf 
reside with the Benedictine Community. When Father ES 
Bede died, Dom Justin wrote of him in The Oxford ft 
Magazine: 


The first impression that he made on me was one of absolute 
devotion to his religious vocation and of enthusiasm for his 
Order. His life was exemplary and he displayed already that 
courage and buoyancy of spirit which marked him throughout p 
his career. He was an industrious student, unremitting in his 
application, though never obtruding his work on the notice of 
others or becoming at all unsocial... He made it a practice, 
no matter what his other work, to read every day an article 
from the Summa Theologica of St. Thomas Aquinas; he would 
have liked to have been allowed to go to lectures in his Domini- 
can habit. As one Dominican in a community of ten Benedic- 
tines he was the centre of some friendly raillery and discussion, 
he would hold his own stoutly, and with his characteristic mix- 
ture of good humour and conviction yield no inch of ground. 

Though of a healthy and vigorous habit of body, he was no 
athlete, and took little part in such modest sports as were 
within the reach of the members of a small private Hall. I 
believe that he had made himself a rule of abstinence in regard 
to such things, and that his course was part of that régime of 
personal austerity which he had very definitely chosen. But he 
would join in afternoon walks in and around Oxford, and I have 
memories of many such walks in his company. We talked of 
current politics, of our respective studies and of the many un- 
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important trifles that form the substance of undergraduate talk 
at all times. I can remember little of those talks; but I re- 
member that he never spoke of himself. Then and always, | 
think, he practised a deep reserve and refused to speak of any 
personal troubles or anxieties, though ever ready to give the 
most patient hearing to the troubles of others. So one was 
allowed only fugitive glimpses of his own inner life. I can re- 
member one talk that we had which perhaps deserves record 
for the sidelight it throws on his genera! attitude to life. We 
came somehow to be discussing the Imitation of Christ. Father 
Bede, while not disparaging its value and power, was definitely 
critical in his admiration. He considered that the author’s out- 
look on life was altogether too pessimistic. He maintained that 
life was a more joyous thing than he portrayed it, and to be met 
in a more joyous spirit. For himself, he said, that book ‘ gave 
him the blues’ . 


In later years he always had a host of friends amongst 
lay undergraduates, especially at Oxford. But during his 
own undergraduate years he seems not to have allowed 
himself much freedom of intercourse with the young lay- 
men amongst whom he was working. From the Religious 
and other ecclesiastics of his own faith, though entrench- 
ing himself firmly within his own Dominican way of liv. 
ing and thinking, he made no attempt to stand aloof. 

“The young Dominican,’ says Abbot Hunter-Blair, 
‘came as a guest and a stranger, all his immediate asso- 
ciates being young Benedictines trained in a different 
school and under different traditions from his own. It is 
not too much to say that from the first he won the un- 
bounded respect and affection of us all... His Univer- 
sity honours sat lightly upon him, and he remained, as 
he had always been, the same simple, humble, cheerful, 
unaffected and truly pious Religious.’ 


* * * * * 


He was very happy and at ease in his relations with the 
senior members of the University, especially those with 
whom his work brought him into contact. It was not 
simply his sense of duty and keenness on his subject that 
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took him off eagerly to every lecture bearing on his work; 
he was stimulated also by his intense human interest in 
the person and accomplishments and even the mannerisms 
of the lecturers. Though he was older by some five years 
or more than the average undergraduate, he was as deeply 
impressed by reputations for learning and exhibitions of 
talent, and as easily tickled by idiosyncrasies, as are most 
young men whe go to Oxford very young, and ardent, and 
innocent. All his life long he was rather apt to over-rate 
the intelligence and ability of others, and in particular of 
those of whom he heard his friends and cultured acquaint- 
ances speak highly. In his own subject, however, he be- 
came less and less a blind admirer of those who professed 
it showily. 
* * * * * 

During his terms at Oxford and his vacations in London 
his pen was busy as always. Most of his serious writing was 
work set him by his tutor. Amongst his note-books he 
preserved some of the test papers he wrote by way of re- 


hearsal for examinations. He is happiest when given a 
legitimate opportunity of justifying historically his Domi- 
nican vocation and ideals. In one test, for instance, the 
question asked for an explanation of the effect upon Eng- 
lish political history of the intellectual renaissance of the 
thirteenth century. 


‘In the thirteenth century,’ came the ready reply, ‘ the Uni- 
versities became the centre of national life. They took the place 
of modern Parliament. For it was in the Lecture Halls, in the 
disputations, in the defensions, that the theories of life and gov- 
ernment were established. The whole question of teaching was 
based on a design to cultivate memory and quickness of wit. 
The ready answer, the puzzling question, the rapier stroke of 
the distinguo, the paralysing atqui, were all employed to a de- 
gree in which nimbleness of mind was bound to attain its 
supremacy. The press was not existent, but its place was taken 
by the professor and the preacher. Public opinion might take 
longer to act, but it spoke, though slowly, with no uncertain 
sound,’ 
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He goes on to show that it was through the clergy that the — great 0 
intellectual life of the University disseminated itself J the 
throughout the country. 00g 
‘The new Orders of Friars,’ he continues, ‘ came to effect F try. It 
a revival. They were organised to restore health to the § true, tt 
Church, and warmth to the blood that through dissipation — lowers 
had grown cold.’ —— 
Next, with a good show of knowledge he praises the work 
done by Dominicans and Franciscans in philosophy, theo- 
logy and the natural sciences. Exe 
Treatises began to be written on questions relating to t Oxf 
diseases and sanitation. It was a practical line of thought which re 
went hand-in-hand with the scholastic subtleties. Disputes on his thr 
plurality of forms, or the modes of the universal existence, raged § he wa: 
side by side with the inquiry as to the cultivation of foreign J duties 
flowers in glass houses and the possibility of the construction of J self fo 
talking automata. Hunte 
‘ Theories of government were expounded in lecture-halls and , 
carried by itinerant preachers up and down the country. The § stuc 
Oxford Parliament of 1258 was held in the Priory of the Black — dimin 
Friars, and the King and many of his nobles dwelt with the § religio 
brethren.’ of mo 
His account of the direct influence of Friars Preachers § and w 
and Minors on the formation of political theory is worked § he alw 
out with a full knowledge of historical fact. In this paper, § of his 


as in all his later work, he spoke with admiration of the 
contribution made by the Jews to Christian civilisation, 
and of the close bond of sympathy which united them with 
the Dominicans in the pursuit of natural and religious 
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truth and justice. There follows a well-informed account Int 
of the seal set by the Friars upon the college system of Ox- J jo.. | 
ford. The history of Merton and Balliol are cited as ex- f fis. 
amples. ting c 

‘ It must be remembered,’ concludes the paper, ‘ that in those from 
days the position of country and town was the reverse of what and w 
it is now. The country was better regulated, better instructed, ideale 
quicker-minded, wealthier, more commercial. The towns were famil 
only beginning to rise from their squalid poverty and their igno- meee, 
rance and neglect. Religion had held aloof from them. The § of his 
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great monastic bodies for the most part saw the stricken body 
on the roadside and passed by. It was the Friars who gave a 
spiritual baptism to the growing cities, and enabled Oxford to 
take its place among the regenerating influences of the coun- 
try. It may seem a paradox, but a paradox which is verifiably 
true, that the Friars paved the way for the more spiritual fol- 
lowers of Wycliffe, and by their capture of Oxford started a 
movement that was to rend their own vitals.’ 


Except for his annual holiday with his family, his yearly 
retreat and rare events like two funerals, his life of study 
at Oxford and in London continued uninterrupted during 
his three years as an undergraduate. But, immersed though 
he was in the work for his degree, he never neglected his 
duties as a Religious or any opportunity of preparing him- 
self for his future work as a priest and pastor of souls. 
Hunter-Blair’s Hall was a religious house as well as a house 

f studies. The Benedictines had their own chapel and 
diminutive choir, and maintained all the essentials of their 
religious Rule, of their Liturgical Office and daily round 
of monastic duties. As Father Bede’s Dominican Office 
and way of life differed considerably from theirs, and as 
he always adhered faithfully to the rubrics and ceremonies 
of his own Order, he had to live his religious life for the 
most part alone. He did so with as much regularity and 
precision as if he had been in a community of his own 


brethren. 


In the summer of 1907 he was examined for his Bache- 
lor's Degree at Oxford, and secured one of the very few 
Firsts awarded in Modern History that year. It was a fit- 
ting conclusion to three years well spent. He came away 
from Oxford enriched with all that Oxford has to give, 
and with his health, his innocence and his devotion to his 
ideals all intact. Still as deeply attached as ever to his 
family, to the friends of his school-days and to the brethren 
of his Order, he had made friends in other Orders, amongst 
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the élite of the secular clergy and the Catholic laity, and 
amongst virtuous, learned and cultured men of many other 
creeds and of none. In the same paradoxical sense as it 
may be said that God loves a sinner more than a saint, he 
valued his friendship with unbelievers more than his se- 
cure hold upon those of his own religion; and that precise- 
ly because he loved that religion so much. He had not yet 
formulated his maxim, ‘ The art of perfect living is the 
art of perfect giving *: but his life already exemplified it. 
His love of his religion was not a mere love of its truth 
or of its beauty, but a love of living it; and to him to live 
it meant to give it. For that reason he loved to have friends 
to whom it still remained to be given. Once they iad 
accepted his friendship he had hopes that they might ac- 
cept from him, or rather through him, a much more pre- 
cious gift—his faith. 


‘Lo be in Oxford was to him itself a consummation, for 
all he found good and loved in it was Catholic, both in 
origin and, he believed, in present tendency. He thought 
of it as a ‘city of old buildings and young men.’ In his 
eyes every young man was at least a potential Catholic; he 
saw youth as an embryo of all the virtues and knew of no 
virtues that were not Catholic. By old buildings he meant 
more than dreaming spires and stones breathing hallowed 
memories. He meant living institutions and immortal tra- 
ditions and a past still vital in the present. And the 
presence which, after God's, he felt most powerfully all 
over Oxford was that of his older Dominican brethren who 
from the thirteenth century to the sixteenth, by their 
learning and their Christian example, enlivened the Uni- 
versity and through it the whole of Catholic England. He 
never thought of himself as the only Dominican in Oxtord, 
and never gave others the impression of being a lonely one. 
The daily recitation of his Dominican Breviary and his 
observances of the customs of his Order came easily to him 
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ina place where Dominican choral and cloistral life ought 
still to be going on, and soon would be in full swing again, 
if he had any influence or say in the matter. Newman’s 
pessimistic phrase that the Order of Preachers was a greai 
ideal extinct was one which he could never admit to be 
true. In Oxford it was merely suffering an eclipse that 
could not and must not last. 

His vivid sense of a Dominican presence in Oxford made 
him feel as much at home in its halls and quadrangles, 
and even in its streets, as if he were in the immediate pre- 
cincts of his own cloisters. To show how little centuries 
of absence had estranged the Friars from Oxford ways and 
Oxford eyes, he would laugh at the warnings of his Bene- 
dictine hosts, and walk of an evening in his white habit 
io the end of Beaumont Street to post his letters in the box 
facing Worcester College gates. Elsewhere, whenever he 
went out of his cloister, some traces of his early shyness 
and reserve always remained perceptible; but wherever 
he went in Oxford he moved entirely at his ease, conscious 
of being by right of his Dominican profession an integral 
part of the place. 

In his desire to bring his brethren back to a settled and 
full monastic life in Oxford once more, there was no notion 
ol enriching the modern University with something new. 
Rather he desired to revive in it something that, in an un- 
happy hour, it had allowed interfering and low-minded 
politicians to suppress, and without the full functioning 
of which it could never be its complete self, educationally 
or in any other way. But what he desired still more was 
to enrich the life of his brethren, enfeebled by centuries 
of persecution and ostracism, by bringing them back to 
their first home in England for an infusion of the spirit 
and traditions of the English Dominican Province at ineir 
source. His ultimate ambition was that they should re- 
sume the teaching of the teachers in Oxford which had 
been the duty and the privilege of their brethren from the 
beginning. But he hoped that before that they themselves 
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would quietly settle down for a long enough time to learn, 
first what Oxford had to teach them about their vocation 
as English Dominicans, and then, as a result of that, just 
what teaching modern Oxford did need from them. To 
his way of thinking, if the English Dominican Province 
were ever to be itself again, its revival in Oxford was not 
merely desirable, but a primary necessity. 


* * * * * 


To those of his contemporaries and seniors at Oxiord 
who were not of his faith his attitude while an under- 
graduate was both a yearning to share faith and friendship 
with them and a joy in sharing the good things he and 
they had in common. His habit of looking for the good 
in everything and everybody disposed him to enter eagerly 
into their minds and sympathise with their ideals, approv- 
ing the truth and goodness he found there, and disentang- 
ling it from whatever his faith as a Catholic did not ap- 
prove. Amongst the very few letters addressed to himself 
which he preserved is one written to him on May 1oth, 
1905, by Dr. H. Rashdall, of New College. Father Bede 
had offered to edit some notes by Father Raymund Palmer, 
O.P., if the Oxford Historical Society would publish them. 
On behalf of the Society, Rashdall, who had himself writ- 
ten on Dominican history, asks to see the manuscript, in- 
viting Father Bede to tea at his rooms or, alternatively, 
proposing to call on him. At appropriate moments in 
later years he would acknowledge with obvious satisfaction 
having received this or that morsel of wisdom in private 
conversation with such men as Rashdall, Canon Driver, 
Professor Firth, and others eminent and learned. 


* al * * * 


Most important of all, his years in Oxford determined 
finally the method and temper of his future work for the 
English people as a Friar Preacher. They left him in- 
transigent only in matters of the highest principle and 
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tolerant even to the point of apparent weakness in every- 
thing else. With the English prejudice against nationalist 
colouring of Catholicism in many foreign countries he had 
always felt some sympathy. But now, from Oxford, he 
had learned to survey Europe as a whole, humanity as a 
whole, history as a whole, the Church as a whole. Pecu- 
liarities of particular times and places, however much they 
invaded the Church and extended through it into other 
times and places, no longer embarrassed him. He could 
excuse what was human and engage the humanity of others 
to excuse it with him. He could disentangle what was holy 
in the Church, and, by showing how this divine element 
had made England and other countries better than them- 
selves, could bring his countrymen, individually and in 
crowds, to bow their heads to it at least in reverent silence. 
His aptitude for this work of reconciliation he owed to 
nature and to grace. His competence for it he owed to 
his Dominican training and to Oxford. 


(Further extracts will follow) 
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EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


CATHOLIC ‘ CORNHILL ’ AND CATHOLIC ‘ STRANDS.’ Seventy- 
five years equal nine hundred Months. Seventy-five years 
ago, into a world very different from our own, The Month 
was born. In its goist number, that for July, the Editor 
modestly recalls its fine history of achievement for Catho- 
licism in England since those early days ‘ when Catholics 
were learning to express themselves, though their attitude 
would have to remain for a long time a defensive one.’ If 
to-day the exertion of positive influence on public opinion 
concerns us more than defence of our own loyalty to the 
faith of our fathers, this has only been rendered possible 
by the indefatigable and often pugnacious defence which 
The Month, among others, put up in those days. But, as 
its Editor now recalls, the far-sighted Newman realised 
from the first that there were still more effective lines for 
an English Catholic review to follow: 


A magazine, then, which, without effort or pretence, in a 
natural way, took part in all the questions of the day, not hiding 
that it was Catholic to the back-bone, but showing a real good 
will towards the institutions of the country, so far forth as they 
did not oppose Catholic truths and interests, showing that it 
understood them and could sympathize in them, and showing all 
this in the medium of good English, would create in the public 
mind a feeling of respect and deference for the opinion of the 
Catholic body which at present does not exist . . . As to the 
direct inculcation of Catholic truth, as such, in such a periodical, 
1 should dread its effect . . . It seems to me that what is to be 
aimed at, is to lay a Catholic foundation of thought—and no 
foundation is above ground: and next, to lay it with Protestant 
bricks ... 


Things have changed a little, if only a very little, since 
Newman warned The Month even betore it was born that 
‘Catholics are not a reading set,’ and it is to The Month 
itself that we owe much of the change. Now, as hitherto, 
it is doing a great service in the application of Catholic 
principles to current problems, and if it is still somewhat 
more busied in the ready-made than in the made-to- 
measure department, it is no less indispensable for that. 
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We are reminded that The Month was modelled to a large 
extent on Thackeray’s newly-founded Cornhill; Newman 
considered that, while avoiding technical: subjects, it 
should not be a magazine of ‘ light literature,’ and in this 
country the need for a Catholic magazine of light literature 
for the large Strand public has never yet been satisfactorily 
filled. Once again we would draw attention to The Irish 
Rosary edited by the Irish Dominicans. Its name is an un- 
fortunate handicap against its meeting this need in Eng- 
land to the extent we could wish; but it is an astonishing 
sixpennyworth for those who are looking for a good light 
magazine as distinct from a ‘review.’ And it 1s steadily 
getting better and better. Among the excellent regular 
features may be mentioned the incisive Editorials, the very 
sensible ‘ Letters from London’ of Peter Pensive, and the 
short stories of Fr. Edwin Essex, O.P. But pride of place 
must be given to Michael Burt’s brilliant records of the 
proceedings of the Chutnipur Q.E.D. Club. (It is high 
time we had these collected in book form.) The Club has 
recently, with the assistance of Mr. Martin Lloyd-Barclay, 
been discussing the Banks—and very instructive and en- 
tertaining the discussion has been. ‘An Hour in the Vil- 
lage Library’ by Brigid Redmond in the July number is 
another good sample of how ideas can be put across to the 
magazine-reading public. The English Rosary is a much 
smaller affair, but it too, under the editorship of Fr. Walter 
Gumbley, O.P., is making renewed and successful efforts 
to meet the need for a sensible and unsentimental popular 
Catholic magazine. The Holy Name Monthly, edited by 
the Irish Dominicans in Australia, is a newer venture in 
the same direction; particularly noteworthy has been the 
series ‘In Defence of the Jews’ by Fr. McEvoy, O.P., in 
recent issues. It is perhaps a pity that none of these bear 
names that those of us with an aversion to parading piety 
would like our neighbours to see us reading in under- 
grounds and buses, or pass on to companions in the factory 
or ofice. The mid-Victorian founders of The Month were 
in this respect wiser in their generation. We wish The 
Month a maximum of happy birthdays to come—and a 
minimum of ‘ returns.’ 
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CONSCIENCE-NARCOTIC. One value of a recent correspond. 
ence in the Catholic weeklies is justly assessed by the Editor 
ot The Sower: 


The discussions on the morality of war that are going on in the 
various organs of the Catholic press and which are kept alive 
by the very virile and provocative Pax Society will not, we 
think, have any great success in inducing Catholics to become 
conscientious objectors in the next war; but they do have an 
effect in steering the drift of public opinion towards a realization 
of the futility of war. The more we discuss the reasons for war 
and the conduct of war the less likely we are to be stampeded 
into fighting as the only way out of the next crisis when it 
comes. It is too late to be reasonable after the first shot has 
been fired, so let us do our thinking before the rifles are handed 
out. 


Another blessed outcome of the correspondence should not 
be overlooked. We know now that those busybody clerics 
who are fearful that the next war is to be a mass-murder 
of non-combatant populations are upsetting us about 
nothing. (That the late Holy Father, in the remote fast- 
nesses of the Vatican, should have shared this cynical view 
is regrettable—but de mortuis ....) We know now that 
the authorities of Whitehall are all pukka sahibs who could 
never dream of expecting anything of us but good clean 
fighting—or of admitting it if they did. As for A.R.P., 
that does not mean at all that our Government anticipates 
that kind of a war, still less that it would carry that kind 
of warfare into enemy territory: it is obviously just a 
simple precaution from bombs which chance per accidens 
to miss their military objectives. Baldwin’s much publi- 
cised warning about the character of the next war of course 
did not mean what it said, say what it meant, was dropped 
as an obiter dictum, or (alternatively) was never said at 
all. All the other utterances to similar effect of statesmen 
and soldiers have all been quoted in pacifist literature; 
ergo are unworthy of credence. It is indeed distressing 
that clerics—and theologians at that—who cannot possibly 
be expected to know anything about facts, should presume 
to misdirect the jury by considering even the possibility 
of such eventualities. Penguin’s conscience was nearly re- 
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duced to the required state of torpor when he chanced on 
this: 


The policy intended to be followed is to attack the German 
towns systematically. It is intended to concentrate on one 
town for successive days and then to pass on to several other 
towns, returning to the first town, until the target is thoroughly 
destroyed, or at any rate the morale of the workmen so shaken 
that output is seriously interfered with. 


That comes from a Memorandum published by the British 
Government in 1918. It is quoted in that very unpacifist 
book, World War in Spain, by Arthur Loveday. May our 
conscience-soothers get their ingenuity to work on it with- 
out delay, lest we get restless again. 


WHEN IS A NON-COMBATANT ... ? But the Editor of The 
Sower himself has an all-in theory which is still more con- 
sling. The ‘Catholics and War’ discussion, he considers, 


would flow more rapidly if the disputants would look at war 
as it really is and not as it was two, four or eight hundred years 
ago. In those days fighting was done by professional soldiers ; 
the rest of the population kept out of the ring. Nowadays war 
is a totalitarian business; we are all in it. To talk, therefore, 
as some of the disputants do, about the ‘ morality of killing 
civilians’ is to assume conditions that no longer exist. There 
are no civilians, in the sense of non-combatants, in modern war- 
fare, and to argue as though there were is, first of all, to mislead 
the discussion, and secondly, to conceal the real horror of 
modern warfare by giving the impression that it is, like ancient 
wars were, a fight under rules between specially chosen 
participants. 


So bang goes the first principle of all the restrictions which 
Catholic tradition has imposed on the right to kill in war- 
fare. Bang go all the constructions of international con- 
vention; bang, it would seem, their very basis in natural 
law. The very definition of war as status per vim certan- 
tium qua tales sunt no longer has any moral relevance. 
We are all certantes now, and the word might as well be 
dropped out of the definition. Now the remarkable thing 
is that The Sower Editor does not advance this theory to 
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prove that Christian participation in war can no longer 
be justified; he makes it quite clear later on that he 
does not hold that. What it is that he is trying to prove 
is not very clear; but if his readers draw the conclusion 
that it is that indiscriminate slaughter is now justified, they 
cannot well be blamed. But (since we are likely to hear 
more of this comfortable theory) the premisses deserve ex- 
amination. Leaving aside the rather questionable gener- 
alisations about the character of ‘ ancient’ wars, is it true 
that there are no non-combatants nowadays? In other 
words, are all subjects of an enemy state fair game for 
lethal weapons handled by Christians? Is it true that 
modern warfare is in this sense totalitarian? Now the 
authorities have hitherto agreed that ‘ absolute ’ or strictly 
unlimited ‘totalitarian’ warfare has never existed and 
never can exist. They have maintained that war, however 
murderous and ‘total,’ must always of its nature be to 
some extent limited. (Hoffman Nickerson’s Can We Limit 
War ?, chapter ii, may be cited for full discussion of the 
subject.) And however difficult the ‘ totalitarianisation’ 
of war may make it to draw the line clearly between com- 
batants and non-combatants, and whatever principle of 
classification we employ, it is difficult not to agree that 
non-combatants there always must be. No amount of 
mechanisation or conscription can ever make combatants 
out of babes in arms or babes unborn, out of the senile and 
the imbecile and the bedridden. Most of us, conscious of 
the heinousness of murder, and aware that Christian 
morality sanctions killing in warfare only if it is to be 
justified by the necessity of suppressing the unjust use of 
force, will prefer to extend the non-combatant category to 
all who are not (whether as principal agents or as their un- 
fortunate and probably guiltless instruments) engaged in 
the employment of force. Before The Sower makes com- 
batants of everybody it should give us its reasons instead 
of these airy and dangerous assertions; if it would sanction 
our killing anybody and everybody who is a subject of a 
state with which ours is at war, it should say so plainly, 
and tell us on what we are to base this unlimited right to 
take other people’s lives. Perhaps this is not what The 
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Sower means; but the impression which such statements 
must make on public opinion is deplorable. Few things 
about Catholics are more unintelligible to our fellow- 
countrymen than what seems to them our exaggerated and 
almost inhuman respect for human life when abortion, 
craniotomy, or euthanasia are under discussion, as com- 
pared with our still more inhuman callousness about 
human life when it is a question of war. That the Editor 
of The Sower cannot be insensible to this is happily proved 
by his inclusion in the same number of a truly admirable 
article by Mr. A. C. F. Beales on ‘Catholic Action and 
World Peace.’ After recalling the non-Catholic origins of 
the peace movements in this country, Mr. Beales con- 
tinues : 


The important point about this is not that it was a non- 
Catholic crusade so much as that, right down to 1914, in its 
later days of effectiveness and universality, the movement was 
constantly deploring the lack of support forthcoming from the 
Churches, and never able to understand it. Some Churches did 
support it; the Free Churches in England in particular. In 
other cases, as with the Church of England, the official ostrac- 
ism could be explained if not altogether appreciated ; for in the 
last resort the Anglican Church was a department of State with 
compellable allegiance to the secular authority. But the non- 
co-operation of Rome was quite baffling to men like Richard 
and Burritt. Rome was the international body of the world. 
To the Papacy, as to these eager internationalists and pacifists, 
national frontiers were in no sense absolutes. And yet, said 
Birrett (in a not too happy metaphor), ‘The Church, the 
Lamb’s wife, sits by with arms folded as if her children (at war) 
were only playing.’ In a bitter moment, Henry Richard 
declared his suspicion that the Christian Churches would always 
temporize—reserving the right ‘ to go in for the next war.’... 


One cannot wonder if the average Englishman, who is 
neither Communist nor Atheist, should misjudge the Catholic 
attitude to such enterprises as the League of Nations Union. 
His verdict is likely to be, ‘ Well, if you are so indifferent to the 
indiscriminate slaughter of modern war that you will not co- 
operate with us, who have the campaign in full swing, then to 
hell with he Pope.’ That is sad. It is equally unsatifactory 
that it should be the outsider who comes to us with the message 
in terms of the brotherhood of man and the Fatherhood of God, 
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JUSTICE FIRST. Besides Mr. Beales’ article, Art Kuhl’s ‘ Or. 
der Please’ in the June Christian Front is to be warmly 
commended. He does well to remind us that 


Until a peace conference decides someday to place the neces- 
sary prerequisites for peace, until the nations sit down and with- 
out rancor or vindictiveness settle their basic disputes, until 
some slight concept of the reality of unity that is the Mystical 
Body of Christ, a body founded on charity, justice, and order, 
enters the world, we are going to have nothing that does more 
than beara slight facial resemblance to peace. Without organic 
unity there is war, and all the temporizings, yieldings, bi- and 
tripartite agreements, trade concessions, and protectorates can’t 
do a thing to change that fundamental fact. 

Now you and I—and even those who come after us—will 
probably never see complete peace this side of heaven. And 
yet we can still pray ‘thy kingdom come to earth’; we can 
still work for the coming of that kingdom. 

The only trouble is that we can’t kid ourselves. Peace isn’t 
a little something that is whipped up overnight or that comes 
with the turn of the season, Peace flows naturally from certain 
previously placed conditions; so far we’ve been mightily con- 
cerned with the end product but haven’t even concerned our- 
selves with the conditions. So far we’ve insisted upon forget- 
ting that peace is a consequence only of order, and order is a 
consequence only of justice. 

The word justice in that sentence means just what it says. 
It means justice within nations and justice between nations. 

To those nations that are at the moment wrapped in the 
immediate prospect of conflict, perhaps the more important of 
those is the second—justice between nations. For the past 
three years no one has been particularly anxious about the estab- 
lishment of order on the Continent. The nations have been 
alternately and variously concerned with grabbing everything 
they could or with giving as little as seemed necessary at the 
moment. At no time, so far as I can recall, has anyone among 
the diplomats seriously suggested that true justice had a place 
in the conferences ; the question was only ‘ With how much can 
we get away?’ When the Pope recently offered the facilities 
of the Vatican for a meeting at which the demands of justice 
could be fairly discussed, each of the nations shuddered slightly 
#nd turned away. 

But the plain matter of fact—you can’t avoid the definition— 
is that you’ll have no peace until you have justice, The nations 
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of Europe would do well, very well, to start putting their houses 
into order .... 

Take care of order and justice, and peace will take care of 
itself. 


LEGION OF JUSTICE. Not only in the international sphere 
is The Christian Front concerned with justice. In the 
same number Richard Deverall relates the beginnings in 
U.S.A. of a Legion of Justice, inspired by the success of the 
Legion of Decency, to organise Catholics for social justice: 


Happily, a technique, a method for bringing this about has 
been tried at Cleveland, Ohio, by the local Catholic Worker 
group. Under the leadership of a priest from John Carroll Uni- 
versity, the Rev. Wilfrid G, Lauer, S.J., they got together their 
friends and neighbours and pledged to one another not to buy 
any goods not made by a union, wherever possible. They pro- 
mised to avoid ‘ bargain’ counters, because they knew that 
such ‘ bargain ’ counters too often reek with the sweat and blood 
of Christ’s exploited brothers and sisters. 

These good people of Cleveland formulated a pledge for 
Catholic and non-Catholic consumers: ‘ As a form of Catholic 
activity available to all . . . to help the worker in his righteous 
struggle for a just, living wage, we pledge to buy and encourage 
the buying of union-made products made under fair labour 
standards insofar as it is possible, We further pledge that 
when a union-made product is known to use inferior materials, 
practises vace discrimination, or indulges in racketeering, we 
will withdraw our support. 

That is the pledge of the first Legion of Justice organized 
locally last fall at Clevedon, Ohio, by this Jesuit priest, Father 
Lauer. It showed few results in the beginning, but gradually 
the men and women in the Cleveland Legion caught the idea. 
They started asking their storekeeper friends whether they 
bought from union companies. They refained from buying 
cigarettes which were made by anti-union cigarette corpor- 
ations. In a few weeks, Father Lauer reports, the local stores 
stopped stocking such cigarettes and carried only union-made 
cigarettes. 

As Father Lauer says: ‘Just as the Legion of Decency 
powerfully affected ihe morality of the movies through the box 
office, so the Legion of Justice can powerfully affect justice in 
labour conditions across the counter and through consumer 
action 
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“ When buying, ask your dealer whether the product is union- 
made and whether his own help is getting a living wage. This 
form of Catholic activity will encourage not only the dealer but 
eventually the producer to the use of union labor. 


The Legion of Justice has great possibities as an organiz- 
ation of the Catholic consumer to promote social justice. It 
would appear that it is one of the most practicai techniques yet 
devised to promote social justice, and it is one which every 
Catholic ought to try and push in his or her own neighborhood, 
or in the councils of his local fraternal organization. 


As soon as the idea spreads, regional offices of the Legion 
can be set up and local groups can be organized for direct 
consumer action Father Lauer, originator of the idea, advises 
that parish priests give talks on the idea, urging their parish- 
ioners to organize a local legion Pledges must be distributed, 
signed, and returned to national headquarters. White Lists 
must be prepared by responsible committees of the Legion 
listing those companies and corporations who are supporting 
labour unions. Companies which are extraordinary fair to their 
employees . . . should be brought to the attention of all Legion 
members. And Legion members, if they begin to buy such 
products, will aid employers who want to practice justice to 
increase and multiply. Selfish operators who want to practice 
injustice and fight good unions will soon find that Catholics 
and their friends will have none of their ‘ bargains.’ 


Parish committees can be set up to investigate local con- 
ditions, to discuss these conditions with local management, and 
to make reports to their membership on the conditions they find. 

And throughout the entire Legion, study clubs can begin to 
meet to discuss economic conditions, to learn about unions, and 
discover why Catholics should organize to promote social 
justice.... 

Vain? A dream? Visionary ? 

I wonder. I think it is one of the grandest visions a man ever 
had. I believe that the vision of Father Lauer of Cleveland, 
and his group of Catholic Worker friends, will bring about the 
formation of a Legion of Justice in America which will be one 
practical answer to the call of Pope Pius XI for economic and 
social justice. 


It certainly will. And we shall look forward over here to 
seeing if Justice gets as good a press as Decency did. 
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CONTEMPORANEA. caTHOLic worLp (July) : Powerful edi- 
torial on the ‘ unnatural liaison ’ of the British Lion and the 
Soviet Bear. 


CLERGY REVIEW (July): Mgr. R. A. Knox on The Prayer of Acts 
and the Prayer of Stupidity. Mgr. J. M. T. Barton on 
Consolatio Scripturarum: towards a Bible-reading revival, 

CROSS AND PLOUGH: The Rape of the Earth: alarming passages 
from the monumental ‘ World Survey of Soil-Erosion’ : 
‘ Man has enriched himself at the expense of the soil: the 
soil can only recuperate at the expense of man.’ 


ESPRIT (July): Special Refugee-Problem number : favours ‘ as- 
similation’ policy for France. 


FIDES (June): Special Papacy number. 


ORATE FRATRES (June 11): The Case for Private Piety: the late 
Dom Virgil Michel leaves a corrective to some form of 
liturgical-revivalism. Catholic-Puritanism by Fr. H. A. 
Reinhold : ‘ Let us hope that no historian of the future will 
ever do what we have done so regretfully : draw conclusions 
about our religious life and level from our church statuary, 
buildings, emblems and prayer books.’ 

THEOLOGY (July) : Rome and Biblical Criticism: the Rev. Thomas 
M. Parker writes with understanding of the Biblical 
Commission. Poetry and Belief by S. L. Bethell: an essay 
towards their reintegration. 

VIE INTELLECTUELLE (June 10) : Fréres séparés by M. J. Congar, 
O.P.; Edward King, évéque de Lincoln, by C. F. Wilgress. 
(June 25): An important symposium on the Cinema. 

VIE SPIRITUELLE (July): Le mystére de Dieu and Lui en nous, 
nous en Lui are valuable theologico-devotional contribu- 
tions. 

YOUNG CHRISTIAN WORKER (July): Housing and the Worker’s 
Life: ‘Our enquiries into the home life of the young wor- 
kers reveal the most appalling conditions under which the 
majority of the working class have to live.’ 


(Consideration of current quarterlies will be given in September) 


PENGUIN, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


INTERNATIONAL WAR 


Sir,—In your recent issues the articles and correspondence 
on war show a marked tendency to discuss secondary problems 
rather than the central one ; emphasis seems to be upon the law- 
fulness or unlawfulness of the means employed. But, if a man 
is unjustifiably attacked by an aggressor—both parties being 
conscious of where the unjust aggression lies—he is presum- 
ably morally entitled, though not morally compelled, to defend 
himself, and in so doing need not be restricted to hitting above 
the belt; he may ‘hit hard, hit quick, hit anywhere.’ If a 
nation is a political, social, mental and moral unity, such as the 
theory of nationalism implies, it is difficult to see why the non- 
soldiering element should be morally entitled to preferential 
treatment and be regarded as immune from attack. I submit, 
however, that the theory in question is properly indefensible, 
and would ask Fr. Victor White before concluding his war ar- 
ticles to give some attention to it and to the logical conclusions 
that follow its denial.—Yours, etc., 

Joun 


C.T.S. IN CHINA 


Sir,—I take the liberty of asking for some space in your 
valuable paper in order to convey an earnest appeal to all your 
readers who are interested in missionary work. 

All those who have followed the development of the war in 
China may be surprised to hear that, although hundreds of 
churches have been destroyed and flourishing Christian units 
have been dispersed, still the war has given an opportunity to 
the Church to show its charity, and this has brought about a 
very considerable movement of mass conversions. 

In many provinces of China, missionaries are so pressed with 
the demands of new converts that they can hardly afford to have 
an adequate number of catechists to instruct them. It is there- 
fore necessary for them to use books and leaflets to convey the 
knowledge of the elementary principles of Christian doctrine to 
the new Catholics. However, owing to the urgent demands of 
relief for the suffering victims of the war and the work of re- 
construction of their churches, many missionaries cannot afford 
to buy Catholic Chinese literature, which, under the present 
circumstances, would prove also a very powerful means of 
Catholic propaganda, 
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{t is the ambition and the desire of our Catholic Truth Society 
to send to these missionaries books and pamphlets which might 
help them in their work. However, we are unable to undertake 
a important work on an adequate scale owing to lack of 
funds. 

We feel confident that your readers will fully understand and 
appreciate the importance of this work, and we hope that they 
will extend their generous help to suffering China which needs 
the enlightenment of Catholic Truth as much as it needs food 
and help for its suffering population. 

The Catholic Truth Society of Hong Kong will undertake, 
therefore, with your support, to supply this need. To the full 
extent of every donation received, Chinese Catholic literature, 
acquired at cost price, will be distributed free of all charge to 
missionaries in China. As this literature is produced at a cost 
that is small according to foreign standards, even the smallest 
donation will help and will be gladly received. One American 
dollar will supply from forty to sixty pamphlets, and one shilling 
from eight to twelve. 

Hoping to receive a favourable reply, we beg to convey to 
you and your readers our anticipated thanks. 


Yours sincerely (on behalf of the Committee), 
(Rev.) N. Magstrini, Hon. Secretary. 


WILLIAM MURDOCH 


Sir,—This year celebrates the centenary of the death of 
William Murdoch, the first man to find a practical way of using 
gas for lighting and the inventor of the first road locomotive. 

The William Murdoch Memorial Committee has entrusted me 
with the task of preparing a life of Murdoch. If any of your 
readers can assist me by the loan of documents concerning the 
early history of gas or by suggesting sources of information on 
Murdoch’s work in this and other fields, 1 should be most grate- 
ful. All documents, etc., will be carefully preserved and re- 
turned to their senders.—Yours, etc., 

BERNARD DRUMMOND. 


William Murdoch Memorial Committee, 
1 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. 
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REVIEWS 
CURRENT AFFAIRS 


THe Reticious Prospect. By V. A. Demant. (Frederick 
Muller ; 7s. 6d.) 


This book of only just over 250 pages in length is a really 
fine and practical defence of the status of persons. it is practical 
in aim, because it is concerned to show how man may be able, 
can only be able, to regain his balance in the world as a person, 
a balance which he has lost so that he see-saws wildly between 
extremes of individualism and collectivism, all of which involve 
some form of slavery and an agonising denial of the demands 
ot human nature, the pain of which drives him to soar or sink 
again to a new form of the other extreme. ‘he book should 
be practical in effect, because the remedy proposed is put for- 
ward not only as the outcome of deep thought and wide con- 
sideration, but an appeal is also made to the heart as well as 
to the head. 

It is noticeable that the democratic and the totalitarian 
(whether Communist or Fascist) leaders alike gain much of their 
attraction from their attempt to restore to man a self-respect 
and sense of personal dignity of which he feels himself to be 
deprived. Somehow, under Liberalism, which emphasised so 
strongly the value of the person as such, men came to be treated 
in fact as economic counters; Marxism tried to reinstate them 
precisely as economic counters ; the Fascist solution of the same 
problem is to deify not the economic collectivity, but the blood 
unity of the race, or the will unity of the State. Mr. Demant 
finds that the cause of the failure of Liberalism to produce re- 
sults consonant with its teaching was that the well of that teach- 
ing was polluted by certain unreflective assumptions which were 
incompatible with it. Moreover, he sees the 1 otalitarian replies 
to Liberalism as foredoomed to failure in the form of action and 
reaction which in very desperation can only become violent, 
precisely because they too are making just the same assump- 
tions. These are summed up for us in the simple metaphysical 
terms that man has no real being, but is simply an aspect of 
becoming. The only possible remedy is to reintegrate the scat- 
tered elements of human nature which are hypostatised and 
exalted by the different extremist theories, to become convinced 
of the limited character of that reintegrated nature, and above 
all to accept the fact that man has ‘a pivot outside history,’ a 
ground of his being outside the temporal flux, a relation to a 
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transcendent God who has chosen to work, not merely on His 
creation from without, but, through the Incarnation, from with- 
in. So long as the human person is assumed to be but an eddy 
ina flow of bare events, whether or not a purpose of some kind 
is postulated either as immanent in the flow or as standing be- 
yond it (the immanent of will of the Fascist State, the future 
classless society of Marxism), so long will it be unable to main- 
tain itself in a position from which it can dominate the course 
of the world, and achieve a destiny proportionate to its dignity. 


In what form is this renewed assumption of man’s having a 
ground of his being outside time to be inculcated? It has already 
been intimated that it must be in Christian terms. But in the 
theological as in the political sphere we must be certain to syn- 
thesise, in the strict sense of transcending while uniting, the 
extremes. The orthodox doctrine of the Incarnation and Re- 
demption alone assure man of the significance of the historical 
process and of his own life. If the modernist view be taken 
that the Incarnation is only another, even though a supreme, 
aspect of the cosmic process, or if with the Barthian school we 
emphasise the transcendence of the redeeming God so much 
that He sets the world free without permeating it, in either case 
we fail to give to created being that divine meaning which every 
member of it should have. Further, we need to recognise not 
only our relation to our Creator, but also to our Redeemer. By 
forgetting the former, we lose that true notion of the nature of 
our being which would preserve us from swinging to and fro 
across Our point of balance in our need to find our proper goal. 
By ignorance of the latter, we fail to see, not indeed our essen- 
tial nature, but a contradiction that has entered into it with sin, 
impairing its harmony, and causing us to deify now this, now 
that part of the disrupted unity. 

Mr. Demant, then, wishes to propose to us ‘ the dogma with 
which men may handle their historic existence.’ In an all too 
general way we have set out the main trend of his contentions, 
minimising however the very live and dynamic dialectical appa- 
ratus which he employs. That apparatus is notably open to 
criticism in one particular. It is absolutely fundamental to an 
understanding of a book which is in general most attractive to 
read, that the author’s peculiar use of the terms ‘ doctrine ’ and 
‘dogma ’ be clearly grasped, This use is quite adequately pro- 
founded at the start; yet in a serious work which treads at least 
on the borders of Theology, it is surely barbarous to employ the 
term dogma to signify ‘ the indeliberate and habitual outlook 
with which men approach their problems of living and think- 
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ing ’; and doctrine for ‘ the more conscious body of thought that 
is recognised as matter of conviction or opinion.’ The term 
‘dogma’ at any rate has a fixed significance which renders it 
wholly unsuited to fulfil the task here assigned to it. Another 
suggestion, also connected with the dialectic, is that the 
exposition of the relation of Creator and created, would be 
greatly helped by the introduction of the notion of finality, 
The conception of the former as the ground and meaning of 
the latter does not make the process of becoming intelligible, 
and suggests that the author has not been wholly successful in 
overcoming a type of dualism which he deplores. There are 
indeed one or two passages which ascribe personality to man 
just because he is a being, and which, quite consistently, take 
contingent being right out of the temporal flux. That seems 
to indicate that the solution of the false liberal-totalitarian 
‘dogma’ (presupposition) is not carried far enough; the poss- 
ibility of bare becoming — in things other than man — is 
apparently accepted. Thus while the Protestant dualism is 
rejected for the ‘ Catholic tension’ the elements are at times 
rather juxtaposed than successfully shown as set in tension. 
These defects, though, may well be faults of expression rather 
than thought, for there are other places which negative them 
On the natural plane as well as the super-natural he strenuously 
denies any ultimate alienation of creatures from the Creator. 
‘ The doctrine of Creation affirms both a link and a distinction 
between God and the Creation; but the distinction is not an 
alienation, as it is in many forms of Oriental religions . . . 
Some factor has converted the distinction into a contradiction. 
There is Fall to be overcome.’ But ‘ becoming or creatureli- 
ness is not the Fall’ (jp. 169). 


The chapter entitled ‘ The Slope cf Liberalism,’ and the fol- 
lowing one, with its valuable and generous criticism of Marxism, 
are two of the best. But there is a fine notion which recurs 
often and gives indeed a character to the whole, viz. a recall 
of thought to being, of religion to doctrine. ‘An entirely ethi- 
cal preference has no religious force, for without conviction 
that the one is a revelation of the transcendent God, there is no 
reason for believing the New Testament ethics to be a fuller 
revelation of God immanent than Nietzsche’s Zarathustra, No 
doctrine of divine immanence which traces its activity only on 
the side of one’s moral preferences is worth a moment’s con- 
sideration except for the purpose of hastening its disappear- 
ance as a hindrance to Christian realism’ (p. 178). With this 
recall to truth and the real, there naturally goes a recognition 
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ol the important part that knowledge must play in man’s 
salvation, politicaj or eternal. It is only by understanding his 
relation to God that he can keep his personality clear of the 
flood of becoming; it is only by faith that he can know the 
Redeemer as God-Man. Not wholly consonant with this is 
a fideist strain which sometimes appears; e.g. on p. 68 reli- 
gious teachers are said to be alone ‘the guardians of 
the truth of a transcendent reality, which truth is the only 
guarantor of the truth of being.’ Similarly in the last two 
chapters faith is actually presented as a condition sine qua non 
of thought. These points we have indicated may be taken to 
show that some factors in this speculative line have either not 
yet been perfectly assimilated or have not found an adequate 
mode of expression. Yet such criticisms must not be taken to 
nullify what we have said of the enthralling nature of a book 
that pulses with life, and is sustained by many elements of a 
sound and vigorous philosophy. 
Ivo Tuomas, O.P. 


NaTIONAL SOCIALISM AND THE Rowan CaTHOLIC CHURCH. By 
Nathaniel Micklem, Principal of Mansfield College, Ox- 
ford. Issued under the Auspices of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs. (Humphrey Milford : Oxford Uni- 
versity Press; 8s. 6d.) 


Tue New Raciat Pacanism. By Mario Bendiscioli. Trans- 
lated from the Italian by George D. Smith. (Burns, Oates ; 
3s. 6d.) 

The ‘ Church conflict ’ in Germany has already been the sub- 
ject of a pretty considerable literature. But this literature, even 
when it has been above suspicion of exploiting the sufferings of 
Christians in Germany iu the interests of international discord, 
has seldom risen beyond a desultory journalism which displays 
little understanding of the nature or gravity of the issues in- 
volved. It was high time for an objective and (so far as is pos- 
sible) scientific study of the situation; and it is particularly 
gratifying that Chatham House, convinced (as Viscount Astor 
says in his Foreword to Dr. Micklem’s book) of its ‘ fundamen- 
tal importance for the destinies of mankind,’ should have un- 
dertaken to lend its patronage to so thorough and careful a 
study as that which Dr. Micklem gives us. 

The choice of the Principal of Mansfield College to undertake 
this exceedingly difficult and delicate study was a singularly 
happy one. He has brought to the task a rare combination of 
qualifications. He has not been content, in the manner of the 
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journalist or propagandist, to collect oddments of information 
and to retail them solely on grounds of their interest or sensa- 
tion-value; his book is evidently the fruit of comprehensive re- 
search scientifically conducted. He would seem to have amassed 
and to have studied closely all the available printed evidence— 
together with much ‘ secret’ and suppressed literature not gen- 
erally available—and to have acquainted himself, so far as this 
was possible, at first hand with the facts. This vast, and often 
tedious, material he has sifted with all the painstaking care of 
the accomplished scholar accustomed to weigh the relative merit 
of evidence, to discard the questionable and the irrelevant, and, 
what is of chief importance, to assess the significance which un- 
derlies the bewildering and often self-contradictory mass of 
phenomena. 


““All the more inexplicable, theretore, the lapse from accuracy 
in his first chapter (p. 11) wherein he quotes passages from Mein 
Kampf, in which Herr Hitler denounced the alleged propaganda 
methods of his opponents, as though they were a description of 
the methods to be employed by his own followers. 

But Dr. Micklem’s principal qualification for undertaking this 
work, and that which appears most strikingly in its pages, lies 
in the fact that he is a theologian. Himself a Free Church 
minister, and consequently above suspicions of the prejudices 
of esprit de corps, he displays a profound and sympathetic un- 
derstanding of Catholic teaching, particularly regarding the 
relationship of grace to nature, and so to society and politics. 
This enables him to understand the real issues which underlie 
the conflict, and to see the theological implications of the ofli- 
cial or semi-official presentations of the Nazi Weltanschauung. 
He demonstrates beyond all possibility of doubt that the con- 
flict is essentially a theological one—a conflict of incompatible 
creeds which cannot be resolved by any amount of mere good 
will on either side consistently with fidelity to respective prin- 
ciple. After reading Dr. Micklem’s book it is impossible to 
agree with Signor Bendiscioli that ‘ to identify National Social- 
ism with racial paganism must be characterised as premature, 
for it is inconsistent with official documents which have not yet 
been revoked, and with the conservative aspects of Hitler’s 
government.’ Dr. Micklem shows conclusively that the identi- 
fication is already inevitable in Mein Kampf, and that the more 
genial statements of Nazi policy regarding organised Christia- 
nity, while doubtless inconsistent and almost certainly sincere, 
are an inconsistency on the part of the Nazis themselves who, 
in their ignorance of theology and of what the Catholic Church 
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ically claims to stand for in the world, failed to foresee the in- 
evitability of conflict. He shows that it is impossible to dis- 
sociate political Nazism in its present form from a vitalistic, 
racialist immanentism irreconcilable with Catholic faith and 
practice. We cannot dissociate Herr Hitler from Herr Rosen- 
berg. The story he tells is the story of the unfolding, since 
the ‘ revolution © of 1933, of a conflict which was logically in- 
evitable from the beginning, but which was at first not fully 
sensed either by the Catholics or the Nazis. 


Great as are Dr. Micklem’s qualifications, and immense the 
pains he has taken to present us with the most informative 
book that has yet appeared on the subject, he was faced in his 
task with insurmountable handicaps which inevitably prevent 
his book from being entirely satisfactory. Inevitably he has 
been prevented from giving us exact references and authorities 
to much of what he has to relate, and though, as he tells us, 
he has used the emigré press with caution and never unless it 
could not be avoided, we can seldom be wholly satisfied with 
information derived from sources which often present such sus- 
picious features. A more serious handicap is an inevitable 
‘bias.’ ‘ Precluded by birth from full appreciation of a philoso- 
phy which is for Germans only,’ Dr. Micklem is necessarily pre- 
vented from showing us the real tragedy of the situation as 
most German Catholics know it—the inner conflict of beliefs and 
allegiances. It must not be forgotten that the issue is not, as 
we might like to think, between Catholics and Nazis, but be- 
tween German Catholics who are in greater or lesser degree 
National Socialists, or at least appreciative of Nazi achieve- 
ments, and, in many cases, whose adhesion to National Social- 
ism is grounded ia their very Catholicity. Perhaps Dr. Mick- 
lem is too little appreciative of the aspirations of those 
German Catholics—not fairly represented by the opportunist 
Von Papen—who seek a positive policy towards the Third Reich 
and to sanctify the values it has awakened, or of the new spirit 
of sacrificial patriotism (as formulated, for instance, by Schénere 
Zukunft on occasion of Herr Hitler’s last birthday) which may 
surely claim to be at least as genuinely Christian as an attitude 
of mere negative opposition. The complexity of the challenge 
which National Socialism presents to German Catholics cannot 
be fully appreciated without understanding of the historical and 
psychological background which lies far beyond Dr. Micklem’s 
terms of reference. 


Signor Bendiscioli’s book is a much slighter affair, still more 
restricted in its terms of reference to an exposition of the ‘ Ger- 
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man Faith’ and similar movements. It is, we are told, only a 
summary of a larger work, Germania Religiosa nel III. Reich; 
it would, therefore, be unjust to complain of its lack of docu- 
mentation. It perhaps attributes too much importance to the 
exotic religion of General and Frau von Ludendorff, which 
never had any considerable following and grew up quite inde- 
pendently of National Socialism. But its presentation of the 
racial religion (or Ersatz for religion) finds for the most part 
ample support in documents quoted by Dr. Micklem, and as a 
short account it will be found very useful in Canon Smith’s ex- 
cellent translation. 


Victor Wuirte, O.P. 


SCIENCE AND SOCIETY 


THe BounpaRigs OF SciENCE. By John Macmurray. (Faber; 
7s. 6d.) 
SCIENCE AND CivILisaTION. By Bernard Lovell. (Nelson; 2s.) 


Tue Crisis In Puysics. By Christopher Caudwell. (John Lane: 
The Bodley Head; 7s. 6d.) 


The réle of natural science in society and its proper applica- 
tion have recently become the subject of intensive debate. Criti- 
cism of industrial society (outside Catholic circles) has formerly 
been largely directed against the conditions under which pro- 
duction is carried on, and against the financial manipulations 
which its large-scale organisation makes possible. Now the 
criticisms are beginning to cut deeper. It is recognised that it 
is natural science which provides the techniques alike for mak- 
ing machine-guns and curing cancer; and the recognition that 
natural science can be well or ill applied is forcing a general 
scrutiny of the relations of science and society. 

The fundamental solution to the problem is naturally that the 
whole community should practise whole-hearted Christian life 
without counting the cost; for only if a society thinks correctly 
about God will it think correctly about material techniques. 
However, if Catholics are to contribute effectively to the 
discussion they must beware of thinking they know all the 
answers. It is true that we shall often have occasion to insist 
that natural science without ethics is blind; but in the current 
discussion there are embedded many other questions which de- 
mand close thought and study. Does science thrive only when 
fulfilling the needs of society as a whole, or can it get on in 
vacuo? Has it a social value as pure knowledge, or is its whole 
social end the provision of material technique? How much 
does the general manner of life of a community (in particular 
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its economic organisation) affect the kind of science it produces? 
What are the relations between the religious, philosophical, 
political and scientific views in a given society, or are they in- 
dependent? What was the cause of the emergence of modern 
natural science after the Middle Ages? Did the natural sciences 
develop because the desire for knowledge formerly expressed 
in theology and philosophy was baulked by nominalism ; or was 
the rise of the ‘ acquisitive society ’ responsible not only for the 
exploitation of science, but also for its origin? We cannot 
answer these questions out of a knowledge of Catholic prin- 
ciples alone. 


Each of these three books aims at semi-popular effect, and we 
have to consider how far each of them contributes to general 
education on science. Current discussion is badly limited by 
several unfortunate legacies from the thoroughly unsatisfactory 
literature of the last decade on the interpretation of natural 
science. One is the belief that science will in time give complete 
answers to all the questions of philosophy. A less extreme form 
is a belief that changes in the leading notions of natural science 
ought to be followed by fundamental changes in philosophy. 
Another is that human behaviour is entirely susceptible of being 
described by scientific laws. The reasons for these false be- 
liefs are a total lack of traditional philosophy and theology, 
and a totally inaccurate notion of the method and nature of 
natural science. 

Professor Macmurray’s book, sub-titled ‘A Study in the 
Philosophy of Psychology,’ should help greatly towards a wider 
understanding of the nature of science and of the status of 
psychology in particular. He regards natural science as pro- 
duced fundamentally because society desires progress in hand- 
ling matter. He believes it to be the characteristic product of 
Western Europe after the break-up of the Middle Ages in its 
desire for material development. He points out that with the 
birth of psychology (which he usefully defines as the science of 
human behaviour) the ground-plan of science is complete, so 
that the philosopher of science has now an advantage denied to, 
say, Kant. He then uses the special case of psychology to de- 
velop the general thesis that science is essentially instrumental 
knowledge ; that whereas it can cover the whole range of pheno- 
mena it cannot yield the whole of the possible knowledge about 
any of it. ‘ There is nothing that science cannot give us some 
knowledge about, and there is nothing that science can give us 
complete knowledge about.’ He points out the self-refutation 
involved in saying that human behaviour is entirely describable 
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by psychological laws; for then this theory itself would have 
been produced according to such laws, and would have no claim 
to be true; he insists that genuine human acts, being ‘ inten- 
tional ’ (i.e. having final causes), do not fall under psychological 
laws, which cover only unconscious behaviour ; and presses the 
paradox that, if scientific knowledge were taken to be the only 
kind of valid knowledge, then one could deduce that all know- 
ledge would be impossible. He undertakes a helpful study of 
psycho-therapy to prove the same thesis ; showing that its object 
is to bring unconscious motives under the ‘ intentional! ’ control 
of consciousness. This is his contribution to the popular un- 
derstanding of psychology, and it is to be hoped that it will 
have a wide effect. 


In regard to science in general, he insists that it consists of 
instrumental knowledge providing techniques whose proper use 
must be otherwise determined. There seems no reason not to 
agree that from the point of view of society this instrumental 
value of science (* grounded in intrinsic value’) is indeed the 
important one. Professor Macmurray backs up this point with 
a treatment of the element of construction in scientific interpre- 
tation and the unimportance of its truth, which seems to us to 
err somewhat in severity, but at least constitutes an antidote 
to wild speculating on the results of science. This is a very 
persuasive account of the limitations of natural science; it 
achieves precision without technicality, and it carries the in- 
fluence of a best-selling philosophical author. One may dissent 
from a number of his opinions; and a philosopher might wish 
that the argument should start further back, and explain in 
terms of the method and nature of natural science why its re- 
sults can only be a partial description and desirable to society 
only as providing means and not ends. But of the great use- 
fulness of the book as a whole to the general reader there can 
be no doubt. 


Science and Civilisation is a sober and compact account of 
natural science to-day in its social setting, with special reference 
to its misapplication. The use of science as a means to civilised 
ends is frustrated by lack of research expenditure, by lack of co- 
ordination in research, by attempts of Communist and Fascist 
alike to capture science for their own purposes, by hopeless lack 
of a controlling philosophy, by capitalist short-sightedness, and 
finally by militarist exploitation. It is a well-known thesis that 
men have acquired an admirable control over nature with very 
little idea of how to use it; this book provides admirable and 
readable documentation, Many constructive solutions are sug- 
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gested, and the result is a valuable informative study. The 
problem is plain; unfortunately it is equally plain that exhorta- 
tions to citizenship without a vital and informing Christianity 
are not much help, in view of the author’s own thesis about the 
fundamental urge of civilised society towards the material world 
and lust for power. 

Mr. Caudwell’s book mostly belongs to reason’s underworld. 
His account of recent developments in physics is clear and ade- 
quate, though tricked out with artificial colouring matter; and 
much of his condemnation of capitalist economy is entirely laud- 
able. Apart from this, the book is vitiated by that intellectual 
immaturity, lack of philosophical training, hopeless ignorance 
of religion, and illusory clarity, which are so characteristic of 
Left literature. Taking up the general question of the inter- 
action of science and society in the most simpliste way pos- 
sible, he argues that the interpretatory scheme of physics re- 
sembles the socio-economic organisation of contemporary so- 
ciety. He attempts a correlation between the classical phy- 
sics, which uses field laws and assumes that observation does 
not alter the state of a system, and the capitalistic economic 
system, in which ownership is divorced from production. He 
then argues that the ‘ crisis’ arising from the quantum theory 
and the maladjustment of our economic system arise from paral- 
lel breakdowns of these two systems. The comparison neglects 
the obvious fact that in physics the interaction of observer and 
observed system merely alters the state of the system and not 
the laws of its behaviour, whereas the relation of ownership and 
production determines the whole nature of the economic system. 
The author’s comments on modern philosophers suggest a 
liberal use of handbooks, and his own philosophising is remark- 
ably wild. The bock is an unworthy epitaph to a remarkable 
young man who died for his convictions at the front in Spain. 
E. F, Carpin. 


RECENT VERSE 


Tue Stitt Centre. By Stephen Spender. (Faber; 6s.) 
Autumn JourNaL. By Louis MacNeice. (Faber; 6s.) 

Both these books are by poets whose success is acknowledged, 
both are ‘ recommended by the Book Society.’ Yet neither of 
them deserves to increase the author’s reputation, although for 
different reasons. If Mr. MacNeice’s book is inferior in its 
very conception, Mr. Spender’s disappoints in a more complex 


manner. 
This is Mr. Spender’s only collection of short poems since the 
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second edition of his first book appeared in 1934. For various 
reasons Mr. Spender is more conscious of himself as a poet, and 
more decided as to what a poet should be, than any of his con- 
temporaries. In the last few years he has devoted a good deal 
of thought and work not so much to the study of poetry as to 
the study of the modern poet. The idea and the ambition are 
there, and that is to the good; but fulfilment has proved to be 
even more difficult than one would have expected. The poet 
seems to dissipate his energy to strain after effect. Much of 
the present book concerns the Europe of the 1930’s, of war, 
civil war, revolution and counter-revolution. But, although it 
is simple and natural to feel deeply about the horror of these 
things in Spain and elsewhere, to convey the essence of that ex- 
perience in verse is a laborious and highly artificial achieve- 
ment. Mr. Spender attempts to satisfy the demands of both 
art and reality, but in fact he is true to neither. He ‘ cultivates 
his hysteria’ without the verbal and intellectual discipline of a 
Baudelaire. 

His temperament is operatic, his verse diffuse, exalted, ex- 
clamatory. His dream is to soar and sing in a world of his 
politics and his personality, his loves and his poetry : 

Oh but to ride on 

The whole quivering human machine ! 

Less efficient than an aeroplane 

Rather, a feathered, artificial bird 

Which hardly flies but holds our lives 

In all its love. 

Oh to be taken by it, and to hold 

My ear against its ever-female heart... . 
He longs to come, by way of vague processes of the will, to 
states of mysterious peaceful felicity : 

Shall I never reach 

The field guarded by stones 

Precious in the stone mountains, 

Where the scytheless wind 

Flushes the warm grasses... . ? 
His resemblance to Whitman is fundamental, though there are 
fewer echoes of Whitman’s language than in the earlier volume. 
Unfortunately, as he complains, 

There is never enough air 

There is never a wide enough space 

There is never a white enough light 

There is never a three-dimensional paper 

Where the praise may loop like an aeroplane, 
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Mr. Spender improvises too much. His thought is too often 
unfinished, his images are fragmentary and disconnected and 
do not gain in significance by their frequent violence. 

Mr. MacNeice writes a personal diary of the last six months 
of last year. The period covers the Czech-German crisis, the 
Munich Agreement, the Oxford by-election, and was, as we 
know, a time of bewilderment, distress and demoralisation. 
Mr. MacNeice introduces a visit to Barcelona, reminiscences of 
pre-war Spain, and much autobiography. He has been praised 
for the scope of his poem, and for doing in verse what has often 
been done (and less well done) in prose. But these twenty-four 
slabs of elegiac gossip-column would not have suffered, and 
might have benefitted, by being written in a cold unmetrical 
medium. The worst bits are the most ‘ poetical,’ and surely 
Mr. MacNeice would have perceived the shoddiness of the more 
intimate passages if he had not been carried away by an absorp- 
tion in rhyme and rhythm: 

And I try to feel her in fancy but the fancy 
Dissolves in curls of mist, 
And I try to summarise her, but how can hungry 
Love be a proper analyst? 
... And then I think of the others and jealousy riots 
In impossible schemes 
To kill them with all the machinery of fact and with all the 
Tortures of dreams. 


It would be irrelevant to commend Mr. MacNeice’s earnestness, 
his desire for justification in his own and other people’s lives. 
These things, even when combined with ingenuity and industry, 
with the right friends and a classical education, are not enough 
to make the poet or the poem. F.P. 


Tae Turninc Patu. By Ronald Bottrall. (Barker; 5s.) 
Among the poets who have sprung up in the shade of Mr. 
Pound and Mr. Eliot, Ronald Bottrall pursues an independent 
development under different auspices from those of Auden and 
his companions. He cultivates his own interesting idiom— 
which has not fundamentally changed since his first book ap- 
peared in 1931—and does not embarrass himself with political 
baggage. The Turning Path consists of a series of more or less 
short poems meant to be read as a whole. Some of them are in- 
timate and circumstantial, others, like Preamble to a Great 
Adventure or A Sermon on Transmutability, are more general- 
ised. But, as the author points out, their inward meaning de- 
tives always from the same conflicts and resolutions of conflict, 
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Mr. Bottrall has a gift for speaking in parables and for con- 
structing what Mr. Robert Graves calls, in an enthusiastic let. 
ter here printed, a ‘ painful metaphor-inlace of jargon and dia- 
lect.’ The failure of this gift to move us as it might is due 
to the poet’s attitude towards the spiritual experience he is try. 
ing to express. For Mr. Bottrall moral and intellecual life is a 
struggle to find and master various subjective values. Poetic 
creation must attempt to translate this struggle into vivid terms 
and show it against its sensuous background. But no amount 
of ‘ background ’ and images drawn from common human expe- 
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rience can alter the fact that Mr. Bottrall never celebrates any- Poe ‘Ha 
thing but states of mind. His statements become monotonous th 

because they are essentially personal, and irritating because they - d ” 
pretend to be universally valid. The Turning Path impresses Pare 
by its acute perception of contemporary anguish and its verbal § bie 
accomplishment. But is it accidental that these should be among SL F : 
its most memorable lines? 
Now within is void, no deity within sed tos 

To crown us or unking; Even ii 

And around a subtle zone of smell, nunciat 

Our inherited birthright of ape-self, anonyn 
Curtailed slinking dog-self that comes to heel goeth 1 

And gratefully scours yesterday’s garbage tin. tution.’ 

F.P. ing to. 

days cc 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY lies to” 

interest 

Jesus THE Heretic. By Conrad Noel. (Dent; 6s.) Of ¢ 
At the outset Conrad Noel tells us that the theme of his book f the Ch: 
is ‘that the ‘‘heresy’’ of one age becomes the orthodoxy of many ¢ 
the next, and that men and women must not mind being called § ai his 
heretics for what they believe to be the truth.’ Christ was put § researc 
to death as a heretic by the Jews, but His doctrine was true. § oyt of | 
Abelard was regarded as a heretic and Joan of Art burnt; both ff odd, fc 
later to be vindicated. At the same time, heretics are not always & that th 
right. Arius is named as one condemned by ‘the world at reign © 
large’ and by the author for his ‘ colossal conceit.’ However, § Church 
this theme of heresy in one age the orthodoxy of the next is J commu 
not pursued beyond Abelard and St. Joan. It is hardly ten- Bg Th 

able. Fresh presentations of the truth startle and anger con- § trye Cz 

servative authority in all ages. The cry of heretic is swiftly J eycomr 

raised when vested interests are threatened. But the heretic § trye Cz 

of ‘colossal conceit’ generally dies outside the Church, repu- § te acc 

diating its spiritual powers, and his heresy is only an ortho- § Conrad 
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Or Con- 


fee doxy to the separatists who follow him. Abelard was not con- 
let. 


demned as a heretic, though his book was burnt. He died at 


nd dia- fF Cluny befriended by Peter the Venerable and reconciled with 
is due § his old opponent, St, Bernard. The martyrdom of St. Joan 
1s try- J was a foul, political murder committed by the military authori- 
ife isa § ties, English and French alike responsible. The ‘ Medieval 
Poetic § Church ’ is to be blamed in both these cases according to Conrad 
| terms fF Noel, though St. Joan was denied the right of appeal to the 
mount Pope. 
eae < Roaming at large over the Christian centuries Mr. Noel finds 
tonous fy tHe Holy Roman Church full of shortcomings, erring both in 
e they  ‘aith and morals, misunderstanding the true doctrine of Christ, 
sresses fp condoning the sin of usury, and in modern times deplorably 
verbal lacking in taste. Certain men and women are named with hon- 
mong ourable mention—St. Thomas of Canterbury, Stephen Langton, 
St. Francis of Assisi, St. Catherine of Sienna, Pope Innocent 
III; so that all is not lost before the Reformation, ‘ inevitable 
and long overdue,’ gave the Church of England its freedom. 
Even in post-Reformation times Bossuet is praised for his de- 
nunciation of usury. (But Conrad Noel might have recalled the 
anonymous fifteenth century writer : ‘ He that practiseth usury 
goeth to Hell, but he that practiseth it not tendeth to desti- 
tution.” There is a natural reluctance in all men to that tend- 
re. ing to destitution. Hence the silence of the pulpit in our own 
days concerning the sin of usury and the willingness of Catho- 
lics to seek a safe investment with the highest possible rate of 
interest.) 

Of course no writer can give us an outline of the history of 
book § the Christian Church in less than two hundred pages without 
xy Of B many omissions. Even the Anglican Vicar of Thaxted, for 
called & all his lively mind, is capable of going astray through lack of 
is put & research, relying over much on historical works that are quite 
true. B out of date because superseded by fuller knowledge. It seems 
both Bf odd, for instance, to be offered as history Puller’s conclusion 
ways & that the Church of England did not separate from Rome in the 
Id at reign of Henry VIII, but that Rome separated itself from the 
ever, # Church of England when Paul III ‘had the audacity’ to ex- 
xt IS B communicate Henry. (This conclusion would seem to make 
ten- Thomas More a schismatic and Archbishop Cranmer the 
con- § true Catholic!) Similarly, it may be argued that by the papal 
viftly excommunication of Luther the Lutheran church became the 
retic Bf true Catholic Church of Germany, and the heresy of Luther is to 
repu- B be accounted orthodoxy. Is this a reasonable belief? But 
rtho- # Conrad Noel seems quite unaware of any grave change of reli- 
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gion in England in the reign of Elizabeth; that the religion 
established by law in the Book of Common Prayer, the Second 
Prayer Book of Edward VI made the sole and exclusive use 
by the Act of Uniformity, 1559—a book Conrad Noel himself 
describes as ‘ much more Protestant in character ’ (than the first 
Edwardian book) suggesting ‘a low and meagre doctrine of 
the sacraments ’~-was something different from the ‘ old reli- 
gion.’ After all, the Elizabethan bishops and Jewell, the great 
apologist of the Church of England, in especial, his famous 
Apology ordered to be placed in all parish churches, said there 
was a change, and they repudiated utterly any connection with 
the Anti-Christ of Rome. As for the Mass, a parliament that 
consisted entirely of Church of England men made it a capital 
offence to say Mass or to hear Mass, so that English men and 
women were put to death under the Elizabethan statutes for so 
offending. 

The bias against the papacy and against the Holy Roman 
Church crops up throughout the book and is responsible for 
most of the mistakes. The novels of Thomas Hardy and George 
Eliot are not on the Index as Conrad Noel declares—though 
he might have mentioned that Richardson’s Clarissa Harlowe 
was black-listed in the eighteenth century. The most welcome 
paragraph to all Conrad Noel’s friends is one that tells of the 
author being healed of his blindness, and there are many noble 
passages demanding social justice, and urging on unbelievers 
a Christian Socialism. 

JosEPpH CLAYTON. 


Mary Warp. By Ida Coudenhove. (Longmans; 3s. 6d.) 


Companions OF Mary Warp. By Mother Mary Philip, I.B.V.M. 
(Burns, Oates ; 6s.) 


In a sense the myriad ‘ teaching orders’ of to-day owe their 
existence to Mary Ward. She was the first to claim for women 
the right ‘to unite active work—notably education—with the 
duties of religious life,’ to ‘ non-enclosure ’ and to government 
by a Superior General, in a word to a way of life which was a 
counterpart to that of the Jesuits. Her struggle to get the 
Pope’s approval for it indeed forms ‘ a heroic tale,’ as the Ger- 
man sub-title of Countess Coudenhove’s book calls it. We are 
left overawed by her courage in face of all kinds of dangers, and 
the still harder trials of calumny and slander and seeming de- 
feat, and perhaps most of all by her superb assurance. It is this 
confidence in her right interpretation of God’s will for her, un- 
shakeable and yet without a trace of pride or presumption, 
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which exalts her above even her gallant and saintly companions. 
And it was the source from which she drew her courage and 
gaiety, the qualities which remind us of another great English 
saint of penal times, Edmund Campion. Between them it is 


-eligion 
Second 
ive use 
himself 


he first J pleasant to see some such spiritual affinity as linked St, Francis 
rine of and St. Clare or St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross. They 
ld reli. are both typically English and typically Jesuit in their spiritua- 
e great ff lity, both filled with the same sense of high adventure in the 
famous B cause of Christ, both ‘ in perils often,’ both lovable and gay. 


d there — But perhaps Countess Coudenhove has hardly sufficiently 
n with —§ stressed these qualities in Mary Ward, nor the extraordinary 
nt that [fF charm which drew people to her and to Christ’s service. She 


emerges too grim a figure from this book, hardly the merry and 
gracious and tender-hearted woman who ended her letters to her 
companions : *‘ Show thyself at all times glad and joyful, for God 
loves a cheerful giver,’ ‘ Be merry and serve the master.’ But 


capital 
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for so 


Roman — the book is, none the less, delightful, and the writer, though 
ble for § dealing with her subject in a decidedly subjective manner, 
yeorge fF has handled Mary's inner life with commendable reticence 
hough ff and respect. We would welcome a little less reticence about 


arlowe § the historical background of Mary’s life. 
elcome Mother Mary Philip’s book is a quiet and unpretentious piece 
of the J of work, and though it lacks the memorable quality of Countess 


Coudenhove’s writing, her intuition and her gift of word paint- 
ing, it forms a most useful supplement to it. We are grateful 
for the information conveyed in her rather bald narrative, the 


noble 
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TON. quotations from the records of the earliest days of the Institute, 
above all from Mary Ward’s own letters. Many will look for- 
1.) ward to the book she promises us on the history of the Institute 
VM after Mary Ward’s death. We cannot turn away from her 
"Bt deathbed—where Countess Coudenhove leaves us—heedless of 
. the future of her work; we long to see it rise phoenix-like from 
their the ashes, M 
vomen ARGARET MURPHY. 
oo A DicTIONARY OF THE POPES, FROM PETER TO Pius XII. Com- 
wes 8 piled by Donald Attwater, (Burns Oates; 10s. 6d.) 
et the This handy compilation is by no means the first of its kind, 
e Ger- § but is certainly one of the best. The author writes with full 
Je are | and scholarly ‘knowledge, considerable literary skill, and a 
s, and § proper sense of proportion. Hence he has produced a helpful 
1g de- § work of reference for those who have no large library at their 
is this | command. His plan has led him to eschew the legendary and 
r, un- § the picturesque, so that the notices of the earlier Popes are 


perforce often just bare bones. Thus in the case of St. Clement 


ption, 
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I, the pretty stories (still in the Breviary) which used to cluster JB the line 
around that Pope are all gone, and we are simply told ‘ nothing & be diffe 
is known of his life or death.’ But the later Biographies go JB be 4 PF 
more into detail, though always concise, judicial and selective in J find the 
treatment. There is no special pleading, no uncritical white. J recog™! 
washing, only Leo XIII’s love of historical truth, and some. § place a! 
thing of Baron von Pastor’s accuracy in setting it forth. Where 
a saintly Pope goes seriousiy wrong in his policy or is harsh 
in administration, the author courageously says so; where a {ye W 
Pope of admittedly faulty private life has ruled wisely and well I. 
in his official capacity, he is given due credit for it. The scales ‘AC 
are evenly held. es 
Among the hundreds of facts presented, we have noticed sin- ton, 
gularly few errors; there is one, however, on p. 289, where amet 
our English Catholic Relief Bill of 1778 is assigned to a Ponti- 
not see 
ficate which had ended four years previously. We could have f the - 
wished that some of the modern Popes had been treated more : d 
sympathetically and appreciatively, notably Pius VII, the first rage 
Pcpe to call forth from his flock warm personal affection as § ° 
distinguished from that mere reverence for high office which 
had hitherto been customary. The volume closes with a very 
up-to-date notice of the new Pope, Pius XII, whom the writer By o.. 5 
holds to be the 258th Roman Pontiff, although most authorities ton | 
number him as the 262nd. But these differences in catalogue JJ Awsrica: 
probably arise from the inclusion or exclusion of some of the J, © 
‘Anti-Popes,’ it being sometimes by no means clear who are wa 
to be reckoned as such. Bioup 
Rosert Bracey, O.P. La 
SODLEY 
NOTICES 
‘Anp was Cruciriep.’ By Barbara Lucas. (Heinemann; 
5s-) Jenl 
This is an essay on the Crucifixion as a central factor in Jj burns 
human life. It is in no sense a theological treatise, but it pro- on 
vides an essentially Catholic perspective for freedom and suffer- Cepam ( 
ing and joy. Spontaneous, realist, and sane, it never loses its Ber: 
actuality. For Barbara Lucas is notable among modern Eng- Secc 
lish writers for her power of conveying the undertones of human 7 
feeling in reaction to environment. In this study her more J ¢y.r76 
abstract analyses are varied by passages of descriptive prose— J Dent: 
a shop assistant’s morning in the book department, a middle- Her 
aged woman dieting, which illustrate as well as anything she mm. Ss 
has written her perception of the full nuances of each human apes 
situation. At times the very spontaneity of her treatment makes VEs 
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the lines of her thought seem loosely linked, and it might not 
be difficult to discover small points to criticise. But that would 
be a petty reaction to a talent which combines the capacity to 
find the full flavour of common living, an apparently intuitive 
recognition of the interweaving of supernatural and common- 
place and the power to convey both in a book of only 129 pages. 


G.M. 


tne Woman Wuo was Poor. By Léon Bloy. ‘Translated by 
1. J. Collins. (Sheed & Ward; 8s. 6d.) 


‘A Contemporary Novel of the French Eighties ’ is the trans- 
lator’s sub-title, and the ‘ period’ not: dominates the transla- 
tion. Given that the book is translatable at all, it was pre- 
sumably the only thing to do with it; but somehow Bloy does 
not seem himself in Victorian English. But of the ingenuity 
of the translator’s work there can be no doubt, and it may be 
hoped that it will bring Bloy’s great novel to the notice of many 
who would otherwige never read it. 
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